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BY MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Arrer a Winter passed in close application to 
study, my overtasked nerves gave way. I was 
forced to leave the city and abandon myself to that 
wisest and best of physicians, Nature. Flinging 
away my books, I went to breathe healing air in 
the green fields and pleasant woods of Greenvale. 
In selecting Greenvale as my place of retirement 
I consulted both my poverty and my taste. I had 
passed through it once or twice, and afterward 
a sense of its rural repose and woodland beauty 
would often haunt me when, from the windows 
of my room in the city, I strove in vain to catch 
a glimpse of the free, blue sky above the piles of 
brick and mortar by which I was surrounded. 
A railroad (no matter which) passed along the 
western limit of the town. Around the great, 
still-like building, half-tavern, half-grocery store, 
yclept.a depdt, had arisen what the speculators 
term a flourishing village. It consists of twelve 
or fifteen houses, some finished, without a shade 
tree or so much as a leaf of shrubbery to hide 
their nakedness, others in various stages of pro- 
gress, standing at all angles with the road, inter- 
mingled with piles of sand and lumber, forming 
altogether one of the most barren, uncomfortable, 
unhomelike places on the face of the earth.» 

This place was beginning to act as a. kind of 
drain on the town, drawing away all the restless 
spirits who ached to turn its “hidden nooks of 
greenery” into factory villages, and leaving 
Greenvale as serene as the blue sky above it. 
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The inhabitants of the town were chiefly farm- 
ers, quiet, staid, sober, tax-paying, church-going 
people, who were content to take things as they 
found them, wondering what the newspapers 
meant by so much discourse on “ radicals,” “ re- 
forms,” “ errors in our social system,” and all that. 
Even the heavy timbered old farm-houses had that 
comfortable, self-satisfied, consequential air which 
always distinguishes conservatism, and seemed 
constantly saying, “ Look here, can your modern 
cob-houses stand wind and weather like us?” 

And the river that passed through the centre of 
the town was characteristic. It did not run or 
otherwise manifest the temper of “‘ immediateism.” 
Neither did it sweep onward with the imperial 
motion of the great souls, “ whose heads, like 
mountain peaks, are sunned long ere the rest of 
earth.” It crept lingeringly along, as if unwilling 
to go. It clung to the half-unearthed willows 
along its banks, to every reed, alder and spire of 
grass, as if it dreaded to go farther in search of 
something beautiful. 

Although not one of those “watchers among 
the tombs,” who prefer mouldy grave clothes to 
the risen transfigured spirit, yet I confess to a re- 
verence for every form that has, at any time or 
any where, been a shrine of truth and beauty to 
poor old, image-loving humanity. My aim had 
been to keep aloof from sects and parties, and 
study human kind under all aspects. Therefore 
the change to this place from my narrow, busy 
room at the seminary was at once novel and 
interesting. 

. 
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On the north-west, about Hulf a mile from the 
centre of the town, stretched a ridge of hills. 
On the side facing the town this ridge terminated 
in a high bluff. The turnpike road that passed 
through the place curved round this bluff, and 
about eighty rods beyond it was the toll-gate, a 
little building, half-house and _half-workshop. 
This building was occupied by the old gate-keeper 
and his idiot grand-child. 

It was not the scenery, for the view was njuch 
finer from the bluff above or even from the win- 
dow of my room at the “Stranger’s Home,” nor 
was it the passion for society that drew me there, 
for not a word had passed between me and old 
Philip, who was a strange, moody, unsocial be- 
ing ; yet it soon became one of my chief pleasures 
to visit the toll-gate. Notwithstanding his reserve 
I had not been there many times before I was 
convinced that we had something in common 
through which we might become very good 
friends. 

Beneath a large button-wood that grew oppo- 
site the house was a low bench. Here I was 
accustomed to take my seat while I watched, 
with an indefinable and ever increasing interest, 
the countenance and movement of the old man 
as he busied himself with some trifling mechanical 
operation or attended to the wants of the child. 
His face had been eminently handsome once, but 
its beauty must have been of that fearful sort 
which makes us tremble for its possessor. It 
made me think of an extinct volcano. It gene- 
rally seemed passionless and almost vacant of 
living expression, yet it was scarred over with 
many ridges and furrows, the sure tokens of the 
fierce emotions that had once raged within. 

The child was a boy apparently about eight 
years old, though probably much older. There was 
nothing about the small, delivate features to indi- 
cate his unfortunate condition save the eyes, and 





i these had such a strange, staring, frightened ex- 


pression, that one involuntarily shrank from their 
4 gaze. Day after day I paused to rest on the 
‘| shaded bench and, though I watched them 
closely, I could not satisfy myself as to the nature 
of the old man’s feelings toward this child. He 
never caressed him, never called him by any of 
. the endearing names which old people love to 
a bestow on their grand-children. 

. Perhaps I was mistaken, but I thought he shud- 

: dered and seemed choking one day when Natty 
+i crept behind him and threw,his arms closely 
around his neck. Sometimes I fancied I could 


a 
“th detect something like wistfulness in his glances 


toward the boy, when he sat on the green bank 
near the door, handling the shavings and spires of 
grass or drawing his long, slender fingers through 
the sand that edged the bank. Several weeks 
passed and, though the old man never indicated 
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by word or glance that he was aware of my pre- 
sence, the child began to be familiar with my ap- 
pearance and came nearer and nearer every day, 
until one day, tempted by an orange, he ad- 
vanced timidly within reach and snatching it 
from my hand retreated as nimbly as a squirrel. 
The next moment I saw him holding it up to the 
old man ard pointing to me. Even then the 
old man did not look that way, but as I went 
away I had the pleasure of seeing Natty standing 
in the door, eating his orange with great relish. 

After this the child came regularly for the 
trifling gifts which I never failed to bring, and 
after running to show them to his grand-father 
he would return and sit on the grass at my feet, 
carefully examining the new treasure and express- 
ing his delight by a kind of chuckling chant. 
Once I purposely neglected to bring the usual 
trifle in order to mark the effect on him. He 
came running across the street as usual and 
stood at my side. I tried to make him compre- 
hend that I had nothing for him. At length he 
seemed to understand me. He sat down by my 
feet and his whole puny form, as he sat rocking 
himself to and fro and looking up in my face oc- 
casionally with his great, staring eyes, was so 
expressive of disappointment, and his “Poor 
Natty ! Poor—poor Natty!” was chanted in such 
a tone that I fepented of my curiosity and 
never afterward failed to provide myself with the 
present. 

Once or twice during these various little inter- 
views with the boy I perceived the silent face of 
old Philip turned toward us, but no mortal could 
have told whether his look betokened approval or 
displeasure. 

One day as I was on the road, nearly a mile 
beyond the gate, I barely escaped being ran over 
by an unmanageable horse. After being sure of 
my escape, I watched the vain efforts of the 
gentleman to stop the furious animal until the 
carriage dashed out of sight, and then with some 
solicitude pursued my walk toward the gate. 
When I reached the toll-house, instead of Natty’s 
squirrel-like bounds and idiotic chuckle, I was 
greeted with the sight of his mangled, body 
stretched upon the bank where he had been accus- 
tomed to play. The old man was bending over 
him with an expression of agony on his hitherto 
impenetrable features that was terrible to behold. 
I approached and stood by his side, but he did not 
regard me or seem to be aware of my presence. 

“ This is terrible!” I exclaimed, hastily ; “how 
did it happen! What does it mean!” 

I shuddered as he turned to me his white, un- 
earthly face, and still more at his words and 
tones. 

“Woman! It means, that whatsoever measure 
ye mete to others shall be meted to you again!” 
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Something like a fearful smile went over his 
face and he sank down by the side of the child. 
I made no effort to rouse him but half-terrified 
I looked around for aid. Hastily ascending an 
eminence I discovered a man on horseback com- 
ing leisurely along the road from the yillage. He 
perceived my signs of distress and rode rapidly to 
the toll-house. Fortunately it was the physician, 
Dr. 8 In a few words I explained the 
state of affairs, After some examination, he said, 

“Tt is all over with the child. His skull is 
fractured in several places. He has been dead 
some time. But the old man has merely swooned. 
I will stay and do what is necessary. Please go 
to the village and send assistance.” 

When I returned a group of people had assem- 
bled and the coroner was preparing to hold an 
inquest. The old man had been restored to con- 
sciousness, but he was so exhausted as to be 
nearly helpless and they had removed him to his 
bed. The coroner required me to tell what I 
knew of the child’s death. I gave an account of 
the horse and carriage from which I had so nar- 
rowly escaped, and repeated the gate-keeper’s 
reply to my exclamations. It was my opinion 
that poor Natty had been killed by the horse, 
Dr. S—— described the wounds and gave the same 
opinion, which appeared to convince the jury. 





But there were not wanting those who were 
inclined to put the most unfavorable construction 
on the wild words of the old man, and whose 
feelings were manifested in whispers, half-uttered 
exclamations and suspicious glances toward the 
toll-house. These were hushed when the coroner 
rose to speak, but he had scarcely uttered the 
sentence when there was a movement in the 
crowd and the old man came gliding through it, 
pallid and noiseless as a ghost and, to most of 
the people, as terrible. Again that look of fearful 
agony came over his features as he approached 
the corpse. Presently his face seemed resuming 
that same old, passionless, petrified appearance 
which had drawn my notice months before. He 
then bowed politely to Dr. S and the gen- 
tlemen around him, thanked them for their atten- 
tions in language that excited surprise, described 
how his grand-child had been killed by the horse, 
and said, 

“ Gentlemen, in your church-yard, between the 
grave of Nathan Schuyler and the willows by the 
wall, there is an unoccupied space sufficient for 
two graves. Let the child be buried there, and 
when I die let me be laid by his side.” 

Be would have said more, but his strength 
failed, and he was borne back to the house amid 
a buzz of exclamations, like the following :— 

“Schuyler! Schuyler! He can’t be one of the 
Schuylers! They have all been dead and gone 


these thirty years!” 
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“Schuyler!” chimed in old Deacon G . 
“is it Philip? Proud Phil, as we used to call 
him? He went South, became as rich as Croesus, 
and lived like a nabob. No, no; impossible. It 
can’t be Philip Schuyler. He has always been a 
mystery ever since he came here. I wonder what 
connection he can have with the Schuylers !” 

The old man’s looks and words had completely 
stifled suspicion, which gave place to an eager 
curiosity. The history and fortunes of the Schuy- 
ler family were discussed, memories were ran- 
sacked, dates were compared, dead rumors were 
recalled and revived, until it was pretty unani- 
mously decided that the old man could be none 
other than Philip Schuyler. 

As it was necessary to remove the lifeless child 
and provide some more suitable lodgings for the 
almost lifeless old man, the town magnates were 
soon in close consultation. Some of the younger 
and more zealous were for sending the old man to 
the alms-house at once. But some of the older 
men, who had known him in his boyhood, ob- 
jected. 

“The Schuylers,” they said, “ were among the 
first settlers of the town and had ever been a 
kind, free-hearted race. Didn’t Peter Schuyler, 
this Philip’s grand-father, give nearly one third of 
the money for building our meeting-house ? 
Didn’t his son Nathan, wild as he was, give li- 
berally as long as he had anything to give? It 
would be a burning shame to permit the last of the 
family, a poor, helpless old man, to die on the 
town.” 

Such appeals to the general feeling were not in 
vain. They were removed to the quiet dwelling 
of widow Smith. The old gate-keeper seemed 
scarcely conscious of the change, but lay in a 
kind of stupor from which the physician feared 
he could not be roused. 

The next day Natty’s grave was made under 
the willow by the side of Nathan Schuyler. The 
curious, excited crowd that had collected to at- 
tend the burial had dispersed. The sexton, 
having filled the grave and placed rude stones at 


the head and foot, gathered up his implements 


and departed. But I lingered there, musing on 
the fate of the child, not sorry but rather re- 
joicing that the “stern and silent usher” had 
taken him where “ idiocy, brightening on the in- 
stant, is grateful that his torpor here hath left 
him an innocent.” 

The grave-yard, like most burial grounds in 
our country, had very few embellishments. Art 
had done little to bring the scenery into harmony 
with the character of the place, yet to me it 
seemed a quiet, holy spot. There were the old 
leaning tomb-stones, sculptured over with quaint 
faces of cherubs and overgrown with moss, their 
dark red hue relieved occasionally by a slab of 
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white marble ; there was the tapering shadow of 
the tall church spire, stretching across the sunken 
graves until its point rested on the stone wall, 
where grew a hedge of starwort and golden rod; 
and there on the south-west, seen in glimpses 
through a clean grove, was the little lake at the 
foot of the long wood-covered hill, while over 
all streamed the mellow sunlight of Autumn. It 
was a place where riotous sounds had never intru- 
ded and, unembellished as it was, I thought 
one might be almost “in love with death, to 
think that one should be buried in so sweet 
a place.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Not many weeks after the idiot boy’s funeral 
the old man was laid in his place, between the 
child’s grave and the old willow. It was some- 
thing better than mere curiosity that led me daily 
to the old man’s bedside while he was wasting 
away to death. He seldom spoke, and when he 
did so his words were occasionally so wild that 
the physician thought him devanged. I thought 
otherwise, as he always murmured his grand- 
child’s name when I entered, and frequently I 
caught his eye fixed on me with a keen, searching 
look of intelligence. 

“ How is your patient to-day, Mrs. Smith?” 
I asked one morning when, after an illness that 
had confined me several days, I made my custom- 
ary call. 

“ Quite poorly, ma’am. He has not taken any- 
thing or seemed to stir since last evening, until 
about an hour ago, when he opened his eyes and 
looked round the room, as if he wanted something 
or somebody. I couldn’t make out what he 
wanted. May be he would have spoken to you, 
for he seems to take a kind of liking to you. 
The Doctor thinks he will die in a few hours, 
but I tell him he will not go until the turn of 
the tide.” 

I immediately determined to remain with him 
the rest of the day. He was still and seemed 
slumbering. Drawing forth a foreign periodical 
I began to read, and was soon deep in an article 
on magnetism and clairvoyance. At length lay- 
ing the look aside, I sat musing on the mysteries 
of matter and spirit and thinking of death, when 
I was aroused to see him awaking and looking at 
me, with an appearance of reviving strength and 
animation. 

“ Watched oyer by strangers!” he said, in a 
low, firm tone. “ Young woman, your kindness 
is unmerited. But God’s balances are just. What- 
soever measure you mete to others shall be meted 

© you again.” 
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I started at his words and was about to speak, 
when he went on. 

“ You desire to know my history. I have read 
it in your face. Do you not see it reflected from 
everything around me? I am—remorse !” 

I stood gazing at him in silence, for his look, 
his cold, deliberate tone, even more than his 
words, filled me with horror. 

“ Why do you linger by one like me?” he ex- 
claimed, with sudden vehemence. “Away! and 
remember, neither heaven nor hell can stop the 


gnawings of remorse!” He°laid his hand on 
his breast and his whole form writhed as if in 
agony. 


“There is One whose mercy is sufficient for 
all,” I replied; “One who came not to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance.” 

“Sinners but not murderers!” he exclaimed ; 
“ sinners but not murderers !” 

“ Murderer!” I involuntarily repeated, recoil- 
ing from the bed. 

“ Aye, murderer! What if these hands have 
not been dyed in blood? The heart has! Is 
there a more fiendish weapon of murder than un- 
appeasable hatred? Oh, surely and secretly it 
does its work! ‘There is no crowd of witnesses— 
no counsel—no jury—but there is a witness with- 
in and a Judge above from whom there is no 
appeal !” 

“But that Judge is merciful as well as just. 
Not willing that any should perish but that all 
should have everlasting life,” I replied, deeply agi- 
tated. “Our blessed Saviour prayed for his mur- 
derers even on the cross.” 

“ Will you read me that passage?” he asked 
eagerly. 

I took the widow’s Bible from the table and 
read the’ whole chapter from the gospel of 
St. Luke. 

When I began to read, he covered his face 
with his hands and did not remove them until I 
closed the book. Then he said, in an altered tone, 

“ For twelve years I have studied that book day 
and night, and yet his blessed promises have 
been to me only hollow, empty words. Now 
they are full of light, but it is too late. They 
only serve to show more plainly the darkness that 
reigns within.” 

He was silent a few moments and then con- 
tinned: “ You are the only person whom I have 
cared or dared to call friend for more than fifteen 
years. And yet you cannot think how I hated 
you when you paused day after day in front of 
the toll-house. How I cursed what I deemed 
your prying curiosity, until your kindness to that 
miserable child won me to a feeling approaching 
to tolerance. It is but just that you should know 
on whom your kindness has been bestowed. 

“T hardly need say that Iam a Schuyler. My 
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family were rich and lived here for many gene- 
rations, respected and beloved. My father was 
an only child and augmented his large fortune by 
his marriage with my mother, who was a southern 
heiress and orphan. 

“ He was naturally kind and open-hearted, but 
possessed one of those impetuous, ungovernable 
tempers that are so easily excited to fury. Un- 
fortunately he became involved in a quarrel with 
a gentleman in a neighboring town. A long liti- 
gation succeeded, each trial only serving to widen 
their differences, until the final decision went 
against my father and more than two thirds of 
his estate were mortgaged to pay the costs. My 
mother was a gay, fashionable woman, incapable 
of assisting her husband in embarrassments, much 
less of comprehending the possibility of their ever 
becoming poor. They kept up their extravagant 
style of living; my father grew reckless, discou- 
raged and dissipated until he sank into an un- 
timely grave. I was about six years old when he 
died, and well remember my mother’s wild, hys- 
terical grief when she was at last made to 
comprehend that she was almost literally a 
beggar. 

“She was very proud and the idea of dragging 
out a life of poverty in the midst of those to whom 
her tastes and opinions had once given law was 
insupportable. In opposition to the advice of se- 
veral old friends of the family she removed to 
New York, where we added one more to the 
many thousand families who were straggling in 
the fetters of poverty and pride. 

“ Enough had been saved from the wreck of her 
own property to secure us from want, but my 
mother always seemed to forget this, or if she 
referred to it sometimes it was only to contrast it 
with what she had lost, and that which should 
have been a matter of gratitude only served to 
embitter her regrets for the past. Her invectives 
against Providence were not unmingled with re- 
proaches against my father, and here, while 
standing by my mother’s knee, was sown the 
germ of that passion that has been and will be 
forever the curse of my existence. 

“Wealth! wealth! wealth! Wealth as the 
only happiness! Wealth as the only true power or 
greatness! Wealth as the ultimate end of existence! 
This was the end of all her teachings, the lesson 
inculeated by her every word and action. Seed 
sown by a mother’s hand seldom fails to flourish, 
young woman! What wonder then that I became 
a cold, hard, selfish miser? What wonder that I 
became a murderer? How should I know aught 
of a husband’s or a father’s love when, even in my 
childhood, my human heart had been changed by 
a mother's hands into a burning passion for 
gold!” 

I trembled at the agony quivering through those 
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once matchless features, as he turned away and 
hid them beneath the covering of the bed. 

“My mother died, but so did not the seed she 
had implanted. Years passed ‘by and at twenty- 
seven I was courted, caressed and flattered as 
one of the richest and most successful merchants 
in New Orleans. A gentle, beautiful being, the 
daughter of one of the wealthiest planters, be- 
came my wife, and the world looked upon her 
position as one of unmixed happiness. Dazzled 
by my splendid establishment, my personal beauty, 
and my unimpeached character on ’Change, they 
could not see the cold, hard heart within. But 
she, poor thing, soon felt the full oppression of the 
chilling misery that brooded over all beneath my 
roof. She had, in the simplicity of her young 
heart, dreamed of such a thing as love, and some- 
times during the first months of our married life 
dared to speak of such folly to me; but my ill 
concealed contempt and the chilling indifference 
with which I received her caresses soon stifled 
the fountain of her heart and made her life one 
long, uncomplaining sorrow. Neither was I 
happy. Not because my three children inherited 
their mother’s fragile constitution and died in in- 
fancy ; they were daughters, and the gall in my 
cup was that I had no son. 

“Even this wish was gratified. A son was born 
to me, but his mother’s life was the sacrifice. To 
say that I did not feel her loss would be untrue. 
She was a necessary part of my household esta- 
blishment, and had presided over it with grace and 
dignity, but I felt her death more for my boy’s 
sake than my own. Most fully did I appreciate 
the remark of my host of sympathising friends 
when they spoke of her death as ‘a heavy afflic- 
tion, but more especially so under the present 
circumstances. Not until long afterward did I 
feel how full of mockery was the inscription on 
her splendid monument, which purported to be 
erected ‘by her affectionate and sorrowing hus- 
band.’ 

“T still retained my northern prejudices and 
peremptorily refused to have my child nursed by 
a colored woman. A northern woman was 
found who had lost her own child and was will- 
ing and happy to take charge of mine, I visited 
him almost daily, and exulted in his rapidly deve- 
loping beauty and strength. Even when a babe 
he was impatient of restraint and opposition, and 
as he grew older gave evidence in many ways of 
the same generous feelings and passionate temper 
that had marked the character of my father. 
Instead of attempting to control this, I exulted in 
it as a mark of the old Schuyler spirit. His ex- 
ceeding beauty and intelligence gratified my 
pride. He was to inherit my gold, and every 
thought and feeling became centred in him. 
Circumstances induced me to leave him with his 
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nurse until he was four years old. Then I re- 
moved him home and supplied her place with 
proper attendants. A variety of toys amused him 
through the day, but when the night came and he 
found he was not to return to her house his grief 
exceeded all bounds. He would not permit his 
attendants to touch him and wholly refused to 
take either food or drink, We were forced. to 
send for his nurse. It had never occurred to me 
that my child, my son, could love that poor wo- 
man, or have any plebeian attachments that the 
splendor of his father’s house could not efface. 
But I was mistaken. That woman’s influence over 
him seemed to me like magic. It was the effect 
of something more than magic, even love. 

“Oh, how I hated her; hated her for no other 
reason than because she was beloved by my idol, 
and the name of her little girl Alice became 
more than hateful, so often did it drop from his 
lips. As the years went on, I often endeavored 
to restrain him from seeing them, or having any 
intercourse with them. But his violence always 
frightened me to compliance. 

“ At an early age I accompanied him to the 
North and placed him at a celebrated school, 
preparatory to his entering college. He was a 
fine scholar and his collegiate course, so far as 
his studies were concerned, was one of honor. 
But among the students were many southerners, 
over whom his indomitable will, his persuasive 
manners and, more than all, his unlimited com- 
mand of money, gave him great ascendancy. 
While he was willing to bear all the expense and 
the blame also, as he often did, and by his reck- 
less generosity frequently disarmed the anger of 
the president, they were ready to follow him 
through any mad frolic, or to initiate him into the 
mysteries of vice in which most of them were 
but too well versed. 

“I was in Europe when he graduated, and the 
arrangement had been that he should join me im- 
mediately instead of returning south. But I 
found that business of importance would require 
my presence at home the ensuing year and, 
therefore, I informed him of the change in my 
plans and the necessity of his delaying his Euro- 
pean tour for some months. In the meantime I 
requested him to proceed home and make arrange- 
ments for my arrival, which would be in a short 
time. 

* “Twas detained more than six months, and 
when I did return I found him married! My son, 
my only child, my idol—married to the daughter 
of his old nurse, the orphan child of a mean, mi- 
serable, poverty-stricken mechanic! Words can- 
not describe my disappointment and rage. Nei- 
ther are you of a nature to conceive it, ma’am. 
But I strove to dissemble it for a time, while I 
endeavored by any means that mind or money 
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could devise to separate them, Her purity, her 
devotion to my child, her gentle, unyielding firm- 
ness might have disarmed a demon. But I was 
worse than a demon, for my sense of her charac- 
ter only served as an impulse to devise slanderous 
reports against her, in the vain hope of inducing 
my son to believe them. 

“ Driven to distraction by my conduct toward 
him and my refusal to give him the slightest aid 
as long as he continued his connection with that 
woman, (I refused to call her his wife,) he at last 
forged a check on my bankers, which as usual 
was cashed at sight. Oh, how my blood boiled 
as I listened to the details given by a drawling 
clerk of the house, but neither by word or sign 
did I betray the truth. I returned to my house, 
shut myself in my reom and gave vent to my mi- 
serable rage. My only child a forger !—a thief ! 

Late in the night he stood before me. How he 
gained admittance I never cared to ask, but 
there he stood, his glorious features haggard from 
anxiety and want. Before I could speak he bent 
low before me and rapidly, but in words that 
might have softened any heart save one of gold, 
told how sickness and want had driven him to 
commit the crime, and conjured me by the me- 
mory of his mother, by the life of his unborn child, 
to forgive him.” 

The old man paused for a moment while with 
breathless eagerness I leaned forward to catch his 
next word. 

“TI drove him from my presence with curses. 
The last words he heard from my lips were 
curses on himself, his wife, and his unborn 
child.” 

The miserable old man groaned heavily and 
pressed his bony fingers on his eyelids, as if he 
would shut out some fearful sight. After some time 
he resumed: 

“For several months I neither asked nor re- 
ceived any tidings of my son. At length among 
the letters brought in by the servant I found one 
directed in his hand. I was about to trample it 
under foot, but some strange impulse withheld me 
and induced me to break the seal. What else it 
contained I can not say, for every thing was ob- 
literated from my mind but this one passage. 

“Father, your curse is about to be fulfilled. 
On the 20th of this month your only son will die 
on the gallows. I am innocent of the crime of 
which I am accused, but, father, I have no hope, 
and scarcely a wish for life. I have spared your 
pride ; I die as Charles Sutton.’ 

“Six days still remained. Oh, God! what 
days of horror. Die on the gallows! How 
those horrible words stared at me from the bare 
walls, from the pavement, from the sky! Death 
on the gallows! How it rang in my ears! How 
it seemed bursting from the lips of those I met 
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on my frantic way to the boat! How it roared and 
shrieked above the din of the engine and the 
clank of the machinery! until, on the sixth mor- 
ning, I reached the distant city where my child 
awaited death. I do not remember how I gained 
access to the prison, nor whose friendly arm sup- 
ported me across the prison-yard. I took little 
heed of the horrible preparations going on there. 
My son’s cell was opened to admit me—and— 
there he was—dead! dead by his own hand! 
An empty phial, with a strong odor of lauda- 
num, was by his side, as he lay covered in his 
mean blanket. 

“For weeks I strug,.ed with fever and deli- 
rium. It was ascertained that I had money 
enough. Therefore I did not suffer for want and 
attention. When I began to recover I found 
that my real name was unknown. I was called 
Mr. Sutton. To remain in that place was hor- 
rible, and as soon as I could move I took mea- 
sures to get away. In vain did the physician 
oppose. I was obstinate in my purpose. When 
he found me resolved he spoke of the unfortunate 
suicide’s wife, of her devotion to him until his 
death, and told how she had died, after giving 
birth to a son on the evening of the day fixed for 
her husband’s execution. 

“From that hour this miserable child and the 
memory of my infamous conduct toward its pa- 
rents were all that I really possessed on earth, 
notwithstanding my immense estate. I made ar- 
rangements with my agents, then claimed the 
child and fied with it, on, on, on to the extreme 
verge of western civilization. 

“Those who saw me said I was crazy. I se- 
cured a home beneath the roof of a poor but 
kind-hearted squatter. “The woman's heart 
prompted her to perform many little offices for the 
ehild, but I wished to do everything for it my- 
self. I fed it with my own hands, I dressed it 
and even caressed it. I took it out in the fresh 
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air and rocked it asleep in my arms, yet I 
shrank from its feeble caress with horror. Gra- 
dually remorse was softened, for with the child’s 
growth came hope. Agatn a child became the 
one idea of my life, not as the heir of my wealth, 
but as the omen of my fate, for on his life I 
madly staked my hope of God’s forgiveness. 
Once ine was very ill. Oh, the agony with which 
I hung over him! Miserable fool! I did not 
dream that the events which my guilt had oc- 
casioned had deprived him of more than life. 
He was an idiot! Oh, how I strove against this 
conviction! How I watched for the slightest in- 
dication of intelligence! But I had driven his 
mother to despair, and the curse was fulfilled. 
He was an idiot, and now the curse recoiled on 
myself. 

“ Again a feeling of hatred and despair took 
possession of me. I longed for death, forgetful- 
ness, anything. Once I attempted suicide, but 
the image of my child, dead in his cell, rose up 
before me, and my hand was paralyzed. But the 
curse went farther still, for, in a few years, the 
mismanagement and rascality of my agents made 
me a beggar. I cared little for this; but, im- 
pelled by a new impulse, I came to Greenvale. 
I was fearfully changed, and here in my native 
place not one of my old acquaintances recognized 
me. Through the influence of a kind gentleman, 
now dead, I became gate-keeper. It may seem 
stiange to you but this situation pleased me. 

“When I fled away to the west every body 
said 1 was crazy. The people here have appeared 
to think me half insane. It may be that they 
have all been correct. I know certairly that I 
have been wretched, inexpressibly wretched. I 
have sinned against heaven and earth, and may 
God be merciful to me, a sinner!” 

Such was the story of the old gate-keeper. 
The next morning he was dead, and two days 
after he was laid to rest beneath the old willow. 
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SHE WILL HAVE HER OWN 


WAY. 


BY 


ALEP &. 


My leve is the fondest’and fairest, I ween, 

Of all the fair lasses that ever were seen. 

Her smile is as bright as the dawn of the day ; 
And then she is gentle—but likes her own way. 


She can play the guitar, the piano and lute, 

And her song, oh "tis sweeter than tones of the flute 
Whatever you ask her to sing or to play, 

She'll perform—not as written, but in her own way. 


She is tender, affectionate, faithful and true, 
Her accents fall mildly as falleth the dew— 


In her presence you ever would willingly stay, 
And yet amid all she will have her own way. 


No teasing, no coaxing, no scolding you hear, 
You may know her to love her, but never to fear 
She will patiently listen to all that you say, 

And seeming to heed it, still have her own way. 


But my verse would grow weary in naming the whole 
Of the multiform virtues that dwell in her soul ; 

May sorrow ne’er darken her life’s sunny day, 

As we know it will not if she has her own way, * 
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THE OLD 
. , BY MRS. 
Ax cid man siept in his elbew chair 
At close of a Summer day, 


And his cheek was fanned by the idle wing 
wha Ba a 

And he not the sound of a busy wheel 
That was humming its ceascless lay. 


A weary wight was the old man new, 
And he slept, though a hammer’s fall 
Was clinking still, with its heavy stroke, 
Close down by the eottage wall; 
For he labored ail day in the factory, 

The busiest of them all. 


But he woke at last with a sudden start, 
And then with a smile said he, 

“ Oh a beautiful dream I have surely had 
Of a far off countrie ; 

Good wife, lay by thy wheel a space, 
And I’ll tell it unto thee. 


“ Not here by the latticed pane I sat, 
Nor slept in my elbow chair, 

For my limbs were the active limbs of yeuth, 
Se tall and straight and fair, 

And my dim old eyes they had found their light, 
And dark were my locks of hair. 


“T was young again as I once had been, 
And I roamed away at will, 

With a glad free step o’er a spreading plain 
And a bright and breezy hill, 

And I was not forced to teil for bread 


“ A shadowy veil of golden haze 
All over the landscape lay, 

And methought, as I looked on the fairy seene, 
*T was the morn of a Summer day ; 

But never a Summer sun, I ween, 
Shone out with such heavenly ray. 


“< It tinged the breast of a lovely stream 
Which flowed through that region wide ; 

A broad, still river, that peacefully 
In the sunlight seemed te glide, 

With soft green pastures and flowery fields, 
Sloped down to its silver tide. 


“And I minded me well if thou were there, 
Though I was not all alone— 

And I said, ‘Good wife, shall we meet again?” 
Then a low, yet pleasant tone, 

Made answer, ape sr eich tl 
But the time is stiil unknown.’ 
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“And I laid me down by that shining stream, 
Neath a cool and grateful shade, 

Where harps, methonght, in the leafy boughs, 
A murmoring masic made ; 

And sweet was the rest of that grassy couch, 
And the winds that round me played. 


‘* There was no hum of the jarring wheels— 
Each sound of labor slept— 

And they told me—I saw bright creatures there— 
That an endless rest they kept, 

And, but that all tears were wiped away, 
For gladness I could have wept. 


** Our children’s faces and forms I saw— 
There was not a cloud between— 
I knew them all, they were fairer grown, 
And yet were the same, I ween ; 
And they came to my side as they would have come 


Had we parted yestere’en. 


** T looked on each in my dream but new ; 
The smile of our gallant son, 

And the soft blue eyes of my darling Jean, 
With our queenly Marion, 

And softly shed o’er each fair young head 
A golden glory shone. 


“ They spake to me kind and loving words, 
And pointed me far, to where 

The dazzling gates of a city steod 
Upreared in the silent air, 

And told me the Lord of that happy land 
Would give me a portion there. 


“* Oh, sweet was the calm of my spirit then— 
So blessed as I seemed to be, 

That I would not have asked another beon 
Save this, of a surety, 

That thou mightst have shared my joy, good wife, 
In that far off countrie.”’ 


Another day and another eve, 
And the old man slept again 

In his elbow chair when his toil was dene, 
As he sat by the lattice pane, 

And the good wife put her wheel aside, 
And called him, but all in vain. 


. 


She called him twice, and she called him thrice, 
Her hand on his shouldez pressed, 

But he gave no heed, and his silvery hair 
Drooped dewn on his quiet breast, 

For the weary man, with his life-toil o’er, 
Had passed to the Land of Rest. 
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THE DEAD OF THE PRINCETON. 


BY REV. J. 


DANFORTH. 


Ir was in the Winter of 1844, when the ice had 
made with unusual! thickness in the Potomac, that, 
on a cold day in the early part of February, the 
steamer Princeton might have been seen pushing her 
way through the frozen stream like a thing of life, 
and at length, having passed Alexandria, coming to 
anchor at a point about half way between that 
city and the U.S. arsenal, situated near the eastern 
branch of the Potomac, called the Anacostia 
river. Here she lay some days in quiet repose, 
until the ice had so far loosened in the river as to 
permit her to move with comfort and facility in 
the element which she seemed proudly to adorn. 
Without sails, with no apparent paddles, no visible 
motive power, she glided up and down the stream, 
indifferent to wind or tide, as if endowed with 
some vital principle within, that defied the resist- 
ance of all ordinary obstacles nor even accepted 
aid from human hands. One could hardly help 
imagining that had Darwin been lingering along 
those shores and seen that sight, his soul would 
have kindled into rapture with the consciousness 
that the airy fancies of his prophetic muse had 
become visible, palpable realities ; that the genius 
of the philosopher and the artisan had crowned 
the dream of the poet with its own regal immor- 
tality. For some days the gay steamer disported 
herself in the bright waters of the Potomac, now 
running down to Fort Washington on the Mary- 
land side, whose frowning battlements command 
the channel of the river three miles below Alexan- 
dria ; then descending to Mount Vernon, to view 
the spot consecrated to the repose of the Father of 
his Country; discharging at times her enormous 
ordnance, whose thunders shook the surrounding 
forests and reverberated in multiplied echoes from 
the distant hills; while occasionally the “ Peace- 
maker” let fly a ponderous ball that tore up the 
earth in its passage, or rent in pieces the trees 
with a fearful crash, all demonstrative of the in- 
ventive ability of man to convert the inert mate- 
rials around him imto the elements of terror and 
destruction, too soon, alas! to recoil with terrific 
energy on himself. 

Occasionally the Princeton was visited by mem- 
bers of Congress and other official characters ; also 
by visitors to the capital, and by ladies, who con- 
stitute an important feature in Winter “ Life at 


Washington.” The charm of their presence or 
their propinquity is quite necessary to the progress 
either of pleasure or of politics. 

Captain Stockton was proud of his ship, confi- 
dent that he had invested her with a power which 
would render her not only formidable but irresis- 
tible, and pleased to exhibit her fine proportions, 
her perfect internal arrangements, and in general 
that completeness of appointment which rendered 
her an ornament to the American navy and a 
dangerous antagonist to her foes. 

The beautiful and complex machinery which 
embraced the power of propulsion, though sub- 
merged and accessible only by winding and diffi- 
cult passages, was the admiration of all who de- 
scended to view it. It was an additional instance 
of the constantly augmenting triumphs of art and 
genius; an evidence of the many ramifications 
which by a law of mind and matter seem to spring 
out of one grand principle of discovery. There 
was the concentration of her muscular energies, 
and there was the illustration of the subjection of 
matter to mind. But the great objects of obser- 
vation were those two monster guns on deck, in 
comparison with which the other portions of her 
armament seemed like a child’s playthings. 

They seemed rather to be the weapons of giants 
than the lawful and suitable instruments of beings 
no larger than men. They seemed unmanageable 
by man’s puny arm. They were moreover signi- 
ficantly “ christened ”—Oregon and Peace-Maker. 
And if there was a little of the brag in one name, 
and something of a contradiction in terms in the 
other, it might even be pardoned to the spirit of 
liberty, and to “Young America.” Had the 
worthy captain given them some such names as 
Thunderer and Slaughterer they might have 
been considered more true and appropriate. But 
de gustibus non disputandum. : 

On the 28th of February a select and numerous 
party of ladies and gentlemen, by invitation of 
Captain Stockton, embarked on board the steamer 
and proceeded down the river, intending to make 
a joyous day of it. And truly all outward things 
seemed to conspire to the production of such a 
result. 

The poet might not inaptly have called it the 
“bridal of the earth and sky.” The sun shone 
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out with superior brilliancy. The soft blue of the 
empyrean was untainted with a cloud. The 
sparkling waters of the Potomac seemed instinct 
with gladness. And “all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell,” when the gay party, embracing the 
elite of the Washington circles, were fairly in- 
stalled on board the noble steamer, that soon 
weighed anchor and proceeded on her excursion. 
Among the company were the President and his 
Cabinet—army and navy officers—members of 
Congress—the ladies of many of these, some in 
mature life, some in the fresher graces of early 
womanhood; many single ladies in “beauty’s 
vernal bloom ;” young and fair creatures, on whom 
life as yet sat lightly as the “ breath of Summer on 
the yielding Wave ;” attended of course by gallant 
young men, too happy to anticipate their lightest 
wants. The bluff person of the double epauletted 
commodore might be seen near the plainly dressed 
Secretary of a department, with whom he was 
holding conversation, and the slight form of the 
President easily making its way amid a crowd of 
three hundred persons. 

As the Princeton moved down the river, deco- 
rated with a hundred flags of various sizes, the 
scene was animating beyond description. Passing 
Alexandria she went some distance down the Po- 
tomac, while the social hours glided away almost 
unconsciously to the merry company, all of whom 
forgot for a while the cares of business and the 
perplexities of politics in the sunny cheerfulness of 
that occasion. The leading minds of the nation 
were there, but unbent from the “ rigid thoughts 
of state.” The manly, robust form of Upshur, 
Secretary of State, was there. Time had cast 
its favorite color over his somewhat thin locks, 
while it had ripened the intellect within; the 
“dome of thought, the palace of the soul,” was 
massive in its structure, indicating in its outlines 
the amplitude of the treasure it guarded ; while 
the general expression of his countenance was in 
keeping with the character of his mind, which 
was of a high order, clear, strong and practical. 
A noble victim indeed going to the sacrifice ! 
Who knows what a day may bring forth? 

The Secretary of the Navy, Thomas W. Gil- 
mer, formerly Governor of Virginia, was a man 
of lighter person, a polished gentleman in his 
manners, distinguished as much for the amenity 
of his disposition as for the integrity of his cha- 
racter. Mrs. Gilmer, his accomplished lady, 
formed one of the party. 

The Secretary of War, Judge Wilkins, distin- 
guished by his silvery locks and coal black dress 
enveloping a tall and slender form, was also 
present. 

In the progress of the afternoon, dinner having 
been finished, and the wine having been circulated 
freely, until a considerable number of “dead 
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men,” as an officer present called the empty 
bottles, had been pushed aside, it was proposed 
that the big gun should be discharged for the gra 
tification of the company. The Princeton was 
then in the vicinity of Fort Washington. I need 
not describe the preparations, the progress or the 

catastrophe. It is sufficient to say that a scene of 
horror and confusion ensued on the bursting of the 
gun, to which no pen can do adequate justice. 
To revive the recollection of the scene is quite 
undesirable. But what a change came over the 
spirit of that festivity! The gun had been charg- 
ed with twenty five pounds of powder, to give 
momentum to a ball two hundred and sixty five 
pounds in weight. The roar of the ordnance 
was heard far and wide, but little did we imagine 
the wreck and wretchedness that followed the 
fatal experiment. Sufficient time having elapsed 
to recover a little from the confusion of the catas- 
trophe, the Princeton retraced her melancholy 
way up the river, and at about five o’clock in the 
afternoon anchored opposite Alexandria. How 
different from her appearance when she went 
down in the morning! She was a floating house 
of mourning. All her gay pennons were struck 
with the solitary exception of a flag at half mast, 
the symbol of the triumphs of death in one short 
hour, or rather moment of time. Its folds drooped 
mournfully over the dead, who were laid below, 
as decently as the urgency of the occasion allowed, 
until suitable arrangements could be made for 
their removal. The countenances of the survivors 
wore a deadly gloom. Its solemnity was reflected 
in the sympathies of the spectators. 

Directions were sent on shore for six coffins 
and shrouds to be made that night for the victims 
of the strange calamity. That night! The night 
of that beautiful day, when a few hours before 
those now breathless corpses were gaily walking 
the deck of the proud steamer! They were now 
sleeping their last, their dreamless sleep. What is 
man? What a vapor is life! The rich and the 
poor, the great and the obscure, then met in the 
dark valley. Death was the lord of them all. 
When, for the purpose of being coriveyed to Wash- 
ington, the coffined bodies were on the next 
day transferred to the Alexandria steamer, and 
arrayed in melancholy order, the observant spec- 
tator silently enumerated the names of the dead, 
Upshur, Gilmer, Kennon, Maxcy, Gardiner ; how 
few could tell the name of the poor colored ser- 
vant of the President, above whom those distin- 
guished men were so fer exalted in life, but whose 
companions they had now become in death. He 
could not ascend to them, but they must descend 
tohim. All died alike. Oh Death! thou art a 
mighty leveller. Thy polished shaft is as swift 
and sure for one man as for another. Art cannot 
turn it aside. Greatness cannot overawe thee. 
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Genius cannot rise above thee. Obscurity cannot 
descend below thee. Wealth cannot bribe thee. 
Valor cannot cope with thee. Beauty cannot dis- 
arm thee. 

‘The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth ere gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour : 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’’ 


At one o’clock, all things being ready, the 
steamer Johnson with the remains of the slain, in 
charge of a committee of gentlemen from Wash- 
ington, left the anchorage at Alexandria for the 
capital. The Princeton now commenced firing 
minute guns, the first time she had broken silence 
since the horrible sounds of the previous day. 
The air was clear and brilliant ; the sky unsullied 
with a cloud. An unwonted stillness pervaded 
the atmosphere. It was the last day of Winter, 
the severity of whose reign was yielding to the in- 
fluence of approaching Spring. The last vestige 
of ice had disappeared from the Potomac, and her 
“glad waters” rolled in beauty to the sea, as 
when on the day before they were freighted with 
the brave, the fair and the great. 

At each discharge of the minute gun, the smoke 
shot high up in the atmosphere, exhibiting the 
most graceful undulations, and occasionally form- 
ing a perfect wreath that for some moments seem- 
ed suspended by some invisible hand. 

Meanwhile thousands stood in silence on the 
wharf at Washington, awaiting the movements 
below. ‘The first information that the steamer 
had left her anchorage was conveyed by the sound 
of the minute guns as it swept through the inter- 
vening seven miles with solemn distinctness. The 
general sadness appeared to increase as her dis- 
tance diminished, and when at length she arrived 
at the wharf, presenting to the eyes of the multi- 
tude the six coffins, for which as many hearses 
were in waiting, one universal feeling of sym- 
pathy took possession of the breasts of the specta- 
tors. The tender tribute of a tear might be seen 
on many a manly cheek, to say nothing of the 
sharper sorrows which by this event had accumu- 
lated in private circles, overshadowing their 
brightest happiness, and bringing the young and 
the fair into an early communion with the associa- 
tions of the sepulchre. The cortege proceeded to 
the mansion of the President, where it was ar- 
ranged the bodies should repose until the day of 
the funeral. The flag of the Union enfolded the 
coffins of the two Secretaries ; the naval uniform, 
hat and sword of the commodore designated his 
remains. 

It is not fitting to intrude on private grief, 
for it is of the nature of affliction to shrink from 
observation. 

The retirement of solitude is most congenial to 
true sorrow. But feeling cannot always be re- 
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pressed, and as its manifestations are most natu- 
ral in childhood, so are they strong in proportion 
to the simplicity and tenderness of the young 
heart, which knows no disguise and conceals no 
sorrow. Hence when on the day of, the funeral 
the little sons of the commodore entered the East- 
Room, and took their seats in the mourning circle, 
it was under such a pressure of filial grief as could 
with difficulty be restrained, and which awoke 
the sympathies of all present, not unmixed with 
admiration for a manly deportment quite beyond 
their years. What was all the stately sorrow ex- 
pressed in official pageantry compared with the 
overflowings of those affectionate hearts? Daugh- 
ters were there too, who hung in an agony of 
grief over the mutilated, though invisible remains 
of a father. 

The second of March was a mournful day. It 
was in some sense a repetition of the scenes of 
April 8, 1841, when the last rites were paid to 
the deceased Harrison amid manifestations of 
feeling, the recollection of which can never be 
obliterated from the minds of those who beheld 
the funeral ceremonies. 

There was—there could be on this occasion no 
such depth of sorrow as was then discovered in 
the popular heart. The two Secretaries had been 
but recently elevated to their official dignities, and 
under circumstances that excited little interest 
either in the higher or lower ranks of political life. 
They were excellent, amiable and able men. As 
such they were to be respected while living and 
lamented when dead. But they had no broad 
grasp on the affections of the American people. 
Still the pageant was a solemn and affecting one, 
and fitted to impress deeply the minds of those 
who beheld it. It was a funeral of public men 
high in office, suddenly and violently slain by 
weapons of war intended only for injuring an 
enemy, and proudly trusted to achieve unprece- 
dented things in naval warfare. 

Never was the wisdom of vain man more egre- 
giously at fault. Seldom have the violated laws of 
nature recoiled with a more mortifying energy on 
those who had undertaken the management of the 
fearful elements of destuction that are subject to 
those laws. We might adopt the language of 
David in his lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, 
as he beheld the wreck before him: “ How are 
the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perished.” 

The scene in the East-Room was imposing and 
impressive. Congress being in session, and the 
Supreme Court not having yet adjourned, there 
was an array of talent, station and influence, sel- 
dom concentrated into the same space. The body 
of Virgil Maxcy, Esq. having been conveyed to 
his friends in Maryland for private burial, and 
that of the colored boy also being privately buried, 
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there remained four for whom the public ceremo- 
nies were pertormed. 

The line of the procession stretched the whole 
length of the avenue, attracting the attention of 
all observers and reminding them how affectingly 
frail is the tenure of human existence ; how very 
near the highest seats of power may be to the 
sceptre of the skeleton King, beneath which all 
must sooner or later bow in unquestioning subjec- 
The display of the military—the immense 
number of the funeral-coaches—the furled and 
craped standards—the sound of the muffled 
drums, and all indeed that appertained to the 
scene, were appropriate and congenial to the ge- 
neral feeling. One was reminded of the elegiac 
lines of Campbell suggested by the funeral of the 
Princess Charlotte Augusta, the pride and expec- 
tation of England : 


** Sad was the pomp that yesterday beheld, 

As with the mourner’s heart the anthem swelled ; 
The rich plumed canopy—the gorgeous pall, 
The sacred march, and sable vested wall, 

These were no rites of inexpressive show, 

But hallowed as the types of real wo! ”’ 


Nor is it less pertinent to our object to quote 
from another eminent man, whose exalted genius, 
sanctified as it was by the spirit of piety, com- 
manded the admiration of his country ; I mean the 
Rev.’ Robert Hall, the illustrious dissenting divine, 
who in his celebrated sermon on the death of the 
same Princess, speaking of the mighty and noble 
of this world, says: “ Let them remember that 
they must shortly be divested of the brilliant ap- 
pendages and splendid ornaments of rank and 
station, and enter into a world where they are 
unknown ; whither they will carry nothing but 
the essential elements of their being, impressed 
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with those indelible characters which must sustain 
the scrutiny of Omniscience. These artificial de- 
corations, be it remembered, are not, properly 
speaking, their own; the elevation to which they 
belong is momentary; and as the merit of an 
actor is not estimated by the part which he per- 
forms, but solely by the truth and propriety of his 
representation, and the peasant is often applauded 
where the monarch is hissed, so when the great 
drama of life is concluded, He who allots its 
scenes, and determines its period, will take an 
account of his servants, and assign to each his 
punishment or reward, in his proper character.” 
Sach is the policy of the moral government of 
God, and to that should all, of whatever rank, 
conform themselves. May this our beloved repub- 
lic be hereafter as much distinguished for her 
exemplary obedience to the laws of the Supreme 
Ruler, as she has been heretofore by His divine 
protection in times of imminent peril, and His 
exuberant mercies in every period of her eventful 
history ! 

It only remains to add that when the proces- 
sion arrived at the Congressional Burial Ground, 
the hearses with their respective treasures, ac- 
companied by the clergy and the various members 
of the government of the United States, includ- 
ing the President and the surviving members of 
his Cabinet, passed the long lines of Congres- 
sional monuments, and paused near the spacious 
receiving tomb—dirges for the dead meanwhile 
filling the air with solemn music—until all were 
laid in their silent resting-place, and dust was 
left to mingle with its kindred dust, till that day 
when, in the beautiful language of inspiration, 
“ this corruption shall put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall put on immortality !” 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO M. 


M. Cy 


BY MISS A. D. 


1 know thine heart is sad to-day, 
And that thy soul is bowed ; 

That to thee, now, this blooming earth 
Seemetb to wear a shroud; 

I know the precious, precious flowers 
Bring tear-trops to thine eye— 

I read the language of thy glance, 
“These, too, must droop and die.” 


Ah Mary! Love hath taught me well 
To know thine every tone; 

Ani now each accent seems to say 
“The joy of life hath flown! 

Oh! never more upon that breast 
Shall U repose my head ! 

Mother! dear mother! can it be 
Thou'rt numbered with the dead ! 
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“1 thought to twine a wreath for thee 
On this, thy natal day, 

That thou wouldst bless thy latest born, 
As was thy wont alway ; 

But thou art gone to be with God— 
Peace, peace, my heart! be still! 

In sweet submission let me bow, 
And bless His holy will.” 


Yes, dearest, she is now at rest, 
The humble and the mild ; 
Whose life was love—whose path was peace— 
Whose spirit—undefiled :— 
Oh! follow her, in thought, e’en now 
Up to thy Father's throne— 
God bless and keep thee evermore, 
And make thee all his own! 
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Bexzamin Parker was not as thrifty as some of 
his neighbors. He could not “ get along in the 
world.” 

« Few men are more industrious than I ar ,” he 
would sometimes say to his wife. “Iam always 
attending to business, late and early, rain or shine. 
But it’s no use, I can’t get along, and am afraid I 
never shall. Nothing turns out well.” 

Mrs. Parker wasa meek, patient-minded woman ; 
and she had married Benjamin because she loved him 
above all the young men who sought her hand, 
some of whom had fairer prospects in the world 
than he bad; and she continued to love him and 
confide in him, notwithstanding many reverses and 
privations had attended their union. 

“ You do the best you can,” she would reply to 
her husband when he thus complained, “ and that 
is as much as can be expected of any one. You 
can only plant and sow, the Lord must send the 
rain and the sunshine.” 

The usually pensive face of Mrs. Parker would 
lighten up, as she spoke words of comfort and en- 
couragement like these. But she never ventured 
upon any serious advice as to the management of 
her husband’s affairs, although there were times 
when she could not help thinking that if he would 
do a little differently it might be better. To his 
fortunes she had united her own, and she was 
ready to bear with him their lot in life. If he pro- 
posed any thing, she generally acquiesced in it, 
even if it cost her much self-sacrifice ; and when, 
as it often happened, all did not turn out as well 
as had been expected, she never said—* I looked 
for this,” or “‘ I never approved of it,” or, “ If I had 
been allowed to advise you, it never would have 
been done.” No, nothing like this ever passed the 
lips of Mrs. Parker. But rather words of sympa- 
thy and encouragement, and a reference of ail to 
the wise but inscrutable dispensations of Provi- 
dence. It might have been better for them if 
Mrs. Parker had possessed a stronger will and had 
manifested more decided traits of character; or it 
might not. The pro or con of this we will not 
pretend to decide. Asa general thing it is no 
doubt true that qualities of mind in married part- 
ners have.a just relation the one to the other, and 
act and re-act in a manner best suited for the cor- 
rection of the peculiar evils of each and the eleva- 
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tion of both into the highest moral state to which 
they can be raised. At first glance this may 
strike the mind as not true as a general rule. 
But a little reflection will cause it to appear more 
obvious. If an all-wise Providence governs in the 
affairs of men, it is but reasonable to suppose that, 
in the most important act of a man’s life, this Pro- 
vidence will be most conspicuous. Marriage is 
this most important act, and without doubt it is so 
arranged that those are brought together between 
whom action and re-action of intellectual and 
moral qualities will be just in the degree best calcu- 
lated to secure their own and their children’s 
highest good. 

We are not so sure, therefore, that it would have 
been any better for Mr. and Mrs. Parker had the 
latter been less passive, and less willing to believe 
that her husband was fully capable of deciding as 
to what was best to be done in all things relating 
to those pursuits in life by which this world’s goods 
are obtained. She was passive ‘and therefore we 
will believe that it was right for her to be so. 

Mrs, Parker, though thus passive in all matters 
where she felt that her husband was capable of 
deciding and where he ought to decide, was not 
without activity and force of character. But all 
was directed by a gentle and loving spirit, and in 
subservience to a profound conviction that every 
occurrence in life was under the direction or per- 
mission of God. No matter what she was called 
upon to suffer, either of bodily or mental pain, she 
never murmured, but lifted her heart upward with 
pious submission and felt, if she did not speak the 
sentiment—* Thy will be done.” 

Mrs. Parker was one of three sisters, between 
whom existed the tenderest affection. Their mo- 
ther had died while they were young, and love for 
each other had been strengthened and purified in 
mutual love and care for their father. They had 
never been separated, from childhood. The very 
thought of separation was always attended with 
pain. If in the marriage of Rachel with Benja- 
min Parker anything crossed the mind of the loy- 
ing and happy girl to cast over it a shade, it was 
the thought of being separated from her s&ters. 
Not a distant separation, for Benjamin was keep- 
ing a store in the village and there was every 
prospect therefore of their remaining there, per- 
13 
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hints, is eel 8 ee Uy lacks « Wet ak a. ee but a removal from the daily presence 
of and household intercourse with those, to love 
whom had been a part of her nature. 

In the deeper, tenderer, more absorbing love 
with which Rachel loved her husband she found 
a compensation for what she lost in being separated 
from her sisters and father. She was happy—but 
happy with a subdued and thankful spirit. 

Not more than a year elapsed after their mar- 
riage before Parker began to complain of the bad- 
ness of the times and to sit thoughtful and some- 
times gloomy during the evenings he spent at home. 
This grieved Rachel very much and caused her to 
exercise the greatest possible prudence and econo- 
my in order that the household expenses might be 
as little burdensome as possible to her husband. 
But all would not do. 

“Tm afraid I shall never get ahead here in the 
world,” Parker at length said outright, thereby 
giving his wife the first suspicion of what was in 
his mind—a wish to try his fortune in some other 
place. 

The truth was, Parker was making a living and 
a little over, but he was not satisfied with this and 
had moreover a natural love of change. An ac- 
quaintance had talked to him a good deal about 
the success of a young friend who had commenced, 
in a town some fifty miles away, a business pre- 
cisely like the one in which he was engaged. Ac- 
cording to the account given, on half the capital 
which Parker possessed, this person was selling 
double the quantity of goods and making better 
vrofits. 

A long time did not pass before Packer, after a 
bitter complaint in regard to his business, said— 

“ T don’t know what is to be done unless we go 
to Fairview. We could do a great deal better 
there.” 

“ Do you think so?” asked Rachel, in a calm 
voice, although her heart sank within her at the 
thought of being separated from those she so ten- 
derly loved. 

«“ T know it,” was the answer. “Fairview isa 
thriving town, while this place is going behind- 
hand as fast as possible. I shall never get along 
if I remain here, that is certain.” 

Rachel made no reply, but the hand that held 
the needle with which she was sewing moved at 
a quicker rate. 

“ Are you willing to go there?” the husband 
asked, with some hesitation of manner. 

“Tf you think it best to go I am willing, of 
course,” Rachel said, meekly. 

Parker looked into the face of his wife, as it 
bent lower over the work she held in her hand, 
and tried to understand as well as read its expres- 
sion. But he could not exactly make it out. Nor 
did the tone of voice in which she so promptly ex- 
pressed her willingness to remove, if he thought it 


best, entirely satisfy his mind. Her assent, how- 
ever, had been obtained, and this being the thing 
he most desired, he was not long in forgetting the 
manner in which that assent was given. Of the 
cloud that fell upon her heart—of the sadness that 
oppressed—of the foreshadowing loneliness of spirit 
that came over her, he knew nothing. 

A removal once determined upon it was soon 
made. A large portion of the goods in Mr. Par- 
ker's store was sold at a rather heavy sacrifice 
and converted into cash. What remained of his 
stock was packed up and sent to Fairview, whither 
with his wife and child he quickly followed. 
While he looked hopefully ahead, the tearful eyes 
of Rachel were turned back upon the loved and 
loying friends that were left behind. But she did 
not murmur, or make any open manifestation of 
the grief she felt. She believed it to be her duty 
to go with her husband, and her duty, if she could 
not go cheerfully, at least to conceal from others 
the pain she suffered. 

For a time, things looked very bright in Fair- 
view to the eyes of Mr. Parker. He sold more 
goods and at better prices than at the old place ; 
but he had to credit more. The result of his first 
year’s business was quite encouraging. There 
was, however, a slight drawback ; very much more 
than his profits were outstanding. But he doubted 
not that all would come in. 

As for Mrs. Parker the year had not gone by 
without leaving some marks of its passage upon 
her heart. Some are purified by much saffering 
who, to common observation, seem purer far than 
hundreds around them whose days glide pleasant- 
ly on and whose skies are rarely overcast, and 
then only by a swiftly-passing Summer cloud. 
Rachel Parker was one of these. During this first 
year of her absence from those who were loved 
next to her husband and child her father died. 
And what rendered the affliction doubly severe 
was the fact that it occurred while she herself was 
so ill that she could not be moved without endan- 
gering her life. He died and she could not be 
with him in the last sad hours of his earthly exis- 
tence! He died and was buried, and she was not 
there to look for the last time upon his beloved 
face—to follow him to his quiet resting place—to 
weep over his grave! She suffered—but to no 
mortal eye were apparent the adequate signs of 
that suffering. Even her husband was misled by 
the calm surface of her feelings into the belief that 
there was no wild turbulence beneath. He did 
not see the tears that wet the pillow upon which 
she slept. He did not know how many hours she 
lay sleepless in the silent midnight watches. Dai- 
ly all her duties were performed with unvarying 
assiduity ; and when he spoke to her she ~answered 
with her usual gentle smile. ‘That it faded more 
quickly than was its wont Benjamin Parker did 
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not notice, nor did he remark upon the fact that 
she rarely introduced any subject of conversation. 
Indeed so entirely was his mind engrossed by bu- 
siness that it was impossible for him to have any 
realizing sense of the true state of his wife’s feel- 
ings. 

Four years were passed at Fairview, during 
which time Parker barely managed to get suffi- 
cient out of his store to live upon ; the greater por- 
tion of his profits being represented by the figures 
on the debtor side of his ledger Many of these 
accounts were good, though slow in being realized ; 
but many more were hopelessly bad. He was 
very far from being satisfied with the result. He 
lived, it is true, and by carefully attending to his 
business could continue to live, and it might be 
lay up a little; but this did not satisfy Benjamin 
Parker. He wanted to be getting ahead in the 
world. 

“ Why don’t you go to the West?” said an ac- 
quaintance, to whom he was one day making com- 
plaint of his slow progress. ‘ That is the country 
where enterprize meets a just reward. If I were 
as young @ man as you are you wouldn't catch 
me long in these parts. I would sell out and buy 
five or six hundred acres of government land and 
settle down asa farmer. Ina few years you'd see 
me with property on my hands worth looking at.” 

This set Parker to thinking and inquiring about 
the West. The idea of becoming « substantial 
farmer, with broad acres covered with grain and 
fields alive with stock, soon became predominant 
in his mind, and he talked of little else at home 
orabroad. His wife said nothing, but she thought 
almost as much on the subject as did her husband. 
At length Benjamin Parker determined that he 
would remove to Northern Indiana, more than a 
thousand miles away, upon a farm of five hundred 
acres that was offered to him at two dollars anda 
half an acre. It was government land that had 
been taken up a year or two before, and slightly 
improved by the erection of a log hut and the 
clearing of a few acres, and now sold at one hun- 
dred per cent. advance. Instead of first visiting 
the West and seeing the location of the land that 
was offered to him, Parker was willing to believe 
all that was said of its excellence and admirable 
location, and weak enough to invest in it more than 
half of all he was worth. 

The store at Fairview was sold out, and Mrs. 
Parker permitted to spend a week with her sisters 
before parting with them, perhaps forever. When 
the final moment of separation came it seemed to 
her like a death-parting. The eyes of Rachel lin- 
gered upon each loved countenance, as if for the 
last time, and when these passed from before her 
bodily vision, love kept them as distinct as ever, 
but distinct in their tearful sadness. 

If the wishes and feelings of Rachel Parker had 
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been consulted—if she had been at all considered’ 
and her true feelings and character justly appre- 
ciated—a removal! to the West would never have 
been determined upon. But her husband's mind 
was all absorbed in ideas of worldly things. Not 
possessing the habits and qualities ef mind that 
ensure success in any calling, he was always op- 
pressed with the consciousness that he was either 
standing still, or going behind-hand. Instead of 
seeking to better his condition by greater activity, 
energy and concentration of thought upon his bu- 
siness, he was ever looking to something beyond 
it, and to change of place and pursuit as the means 
of improving his fortunes. This at last, as has 
been seen, led him off to the West in the ardent 
hope of becoming in time a wealthy farmer. In 
an inverse ratio to the hopeful elevation of spirits 
with which Parker set out upon his journey was 
the sorrowful depression experienced by his wife. 
But Rachel kept meekly and patiently her feel- 
ings to herself. It was her duty, she felt, to go 
with her husband. She had united her fortunes 
with his and, without murmuring or complaining, 
she was ready to go with him through the world 
and to stand bravely up by his side in any and all 
circumstances. 

After a journey of five weeks Benjamin Parker 
and his wife, with their family of three children, 
arrived at their new home in the West. It was 
early in the Spring. The main body of the farm, 
which was densely wooded, lay upon the Eastern 
bank of a small, sluggish river, with broad, marshy 
bottom-lands. ‘The cabin, which had been put up 
the year before on a small clearing, stood on an 
eminence just above this river, and was five miles 
away from any other human habitation. It con- 
sisted of two rooms and a small joft above. One 
of these rooms had only a ground floor. The win- 
dows were not glazed. The last thirty miles of 
the journey to this wild region had been performed 
in a wagon, which contained their furniture and a 
small supply of provisions. 

The first night spent in this lonely, cheerless 
place was one that brought no very pleasant re- 
flections to either Parker or his wife. He was 
disappointed in his expectations, and she felt as if 
a heavy hand were pressing upon her bosom. 

But there they were, and the only thing for them 
to do was to make the best of what was in their 
hands. Parker obtained an assistant and went 
to work to prepare the cleared ground for Spring 
crops, and his wife, with a babe at her breast and 
no help, assumed al! the duties pertaining to her 
family. In cooking, washing, milking, sewing, 
etc., she found enough to occupy all her time late 
and early. It wasa rare thing for her to lay her 
head upon her pillow without extreme weariness 
and even exhaustion. 

Time wore on, and they began to reap the first 
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fruits of their industry. The wilderness and soli- 
tary place blossomed. The little clearing widened 
gradually its circle, and many little comforts, at 
first wanting, were obtained. Still they suffered 
many privations and Mrs. Parker far more than 
her husband imagined. 

The first Summer, hot and sultry, drew near to 
its close. Thus far they had been blessed with 
health.. But now slight head ache, nausea, and 
a general feeling of debility were experienced by 
all. The first to show symptoms of serious illness 
was the oldest child. She was nearly five years 
of age, her name was Rachel, and she was aptly 
named, for she was the image of her mother. The 
bright eyes, sweet, loving face, and happy voice 
of little Rachel, that was heard all day long, light- 
ened the mother’s toil, refreshed her spirits, and 
often made her forget the loneliness and seclusion 
in which they lived. She was like a cool spring 
in the desert, a bright flower in a barren waste, 
a ray of sunshine from a wintry sky. 

Little Rachel was the first to droop. Saturday 
was always the busiest day ef the week ; it was 
the day of preparation for the Sabbath ; for even 
separate and lonely as they were, this family sa- 
credly regarded the Sabbath as a day of rest from 
worldly care and labor. It was Saturday, and 
Mrs. Parker, in the more earnest attention which 
she gave to her household duties, did not notice 
that the child was more quiet than usual; nor did 
the fact of finding her fast asleep on the floor 
when dinner was ready cause anything farther than 
a thought that she had tired herself with play. 
At night she refused her supper, and then it was 
observed for the first time that her eyes were 
heavy, her hands hot, and that she was affected 
with a general languor. Her mother undressed 
her and put her to bed, and the child sank off im- 
mediately into a heavy sleep. For some time Mrs. 
Parker stood bending over her with a feeling of 
unusual tenderness for the child. She also felt 
concern, but net arising from any definite cause. 
The fear of extreme sickness and impending death 
she had not yet known. That was one of the les- 
sons she had still to learn. 

In the morning little Rachel awoke with a 
severe chill, accompanied by vomiting. A raging 
fever succeeded to this. The parents became 
alarmed, and Mr. Parker started off on horseback, 
for a physician, distant about seven miles. It was 
noon when the Doctor arrived. He did not say 
much in answer to the anxious questions of the 
mother, but administered some medicine. and pro- 
mised to call on the next day. At his second 
visit he found nothing favorable in the symptoms 
of his little patient. Her fever was higher than 
on the day before. There had been a short inter- 
mission after midnight, which lasted until morn- 
ing, when it had returned again greatly exacer- 
bated. 





Nine days did the fever last without the abate- 
ment of a single symptom but rather a steady in- 
crease of all. The little sufferer had not only the 
violence of a dangerous disease to bear, but there 
was added to this a system of medical treatment 
that of itself, where no disease existed, would have 
made the child extremely ill. In the first place 
large doses of mercury were given, followed by 
other nauseous and poisonous drugs; then copious 
bleeding was resorted to; and then the entire 
breast of the child was covered with a blister that 
was kept on until the whole surface of the skin 
was ready to peel off. Afterward the head was 
shaved and blistered. During all this time medi- 
cines that the poor sufferer’s stomach refused to 
take were forced down her throat, almost hourly ! 
If there had been any hope of escape from the 
fever this treatment would have made death cer- 
tain, 

At the close of the ninth day the physician in- 
formed the parents that he could do no more for 
their child- When Mrs. Parker received this in- 
telligence there was little change in her external 
appearance, except that her pale, anxious face 
grew slightly paler. She tried to say in her heart, 
as she endeavored to |ift her spirit upward—* Thy 
will be done.” But she failed in the pious effort. 
It was too much to take from her this darling 
child ; this companion of her loneliness ; this blos- 
som so gently unfolding and loading the desert air 
with soul-refreshing sweetness. It was too much 
—she bowed her spirit in meek endurance, but she 
could not say—‘‘ Thy will be done.” 

Little Rachel died. The father dug her grave 
near by their humble dwelling ; he made the rough 
coffin in which they enclosed her; and then bore 
out the body and laid it in the ground, while the 
weeping mother stood by his sidg. Sole mourners 
were they at these sad funeral rites. No holy 
words from the book of consolation were read, no 
solemn hymn was sung—all was silence, heart- 
oppressing silence. 

On the succeeding day Parker had to go for the 
physician again. His next child was taken sick. 
His wife was far from being well and he felt 
strangely. After the doctor had prescribed for the 
family, and was about leaving, he took Mr. Par- 
ker to an eminence overlooking the river that 
bounded his farm on the Western side, and spoke 
to him thus: 

“ My friend, do you see that river, with more 
than half of its muddy bed exposed to the hot sun? 
Your farm lies upon its Eastern side, and the poi- 
sonous miasma that arises from its sarface and 
banks is steadily blown upon you by the South- 
westerly and Westerly winds of summer. Is it any 
wonder that your family have become sick? I 
wouldn’t live here if you would give me fifty farms 
like this! Already a whole family have died on 
this spot, and your’s will be the next if you do not 
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leave immediately. You have lost one child; let 
that suffice. Flee from this place as hurriedly as 
Lot fled from Sodom. Medical aid I solemnly 
believe to be useless while you remain here. The 
village of A is healthy. Remove your wife 
and children there immediately. Do not wait for 
asingle day. It is the only hope for their lives.” 

A warning like this was not a thing to be let 
go by unheeded. Parker promptly announced to 
his wife what the doctor had communicated, and 
ended by saying— 

** We must go at once.” 

« And leave Rachel?” she returned, sadly. 

“Our staying here cannot do her any good,” 
replied the husband, in a choking voice. — 





“1 know—I know,” quickly answered the mo- 
ther. “Iam weak and fvolish. Yes—yes—we 
had better go.” 

A few hours sufficed for all needful prepara- 
tions, and then, with his wife and children in his 
wagon, Parker mounted one of the horses and 
drove off for the village of A , distant a little 
over ten miles. As they moved away the mo- 
ther’s eyes were turned back upon the little mound 
of earth beneath which slept the body of her pre- 
cious child, and remained fixed upon that one spot 
until by intervening trees all was hidden from her 
sight. Then her eyes closed, and she Jeaned her 
head down against the side of the wagon, while 
her arm tightened its hold of the babe that was 
sleeping on ber bosom, For a long time she re- 
mained lost to all that was around her. Years 
afterward she said to a friend that the severest 
trial of her whole life was in leaving her child 
alone in that wild, desolate place. It seemed as 
if the little one must feel the desertion. 

At the town of A Parker and his family 
obtained accomadations in a poor tavern, where 
they remained for six weeks, during which time 
every one suffered more or less severely from fevers, 
contracted in the poisoned atmosphere in which 
they had been residing. During the time that 
Parker remained at A he obtained more in- 
formation in regard to Western life and the pros- 
pects of a man like himself getting ahead asa 
farmer on wild lands than he had ever before had. 
He learned, too, some particulars about his own 
farm of which he was before ignorant. All along 
the river upon which it.was situated the fall sick- 
ness swept off every new comer and was in very 
many instances fatal to the oldest residents. He 
was assured that if he went back there to live 
before frost set in, it would be almost certain death. 

The loss of his oldest and best beloved child ; 
the bad location of his farm; and the new and 
more correct views he had received on the subject 
of Western life completely opened the eyes of 
Parker to the folly he had committed. 

“ If I could make anything like a fair sale of my 
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farm I think I would let it go and return to the 
East,” he said to his wife, after they had all re- 
covered from the worst effects of the fevers from 
which they had been suffering. 

“ If you could do as well at the East, Benjamin, 
I think we would all be happier there,” Rachel 
replied, in her usual quiet way. Her husband did 
not notice that the tears sprang instantly to her 
eyes, nor did he know with what a quick throb 
her heart answered to his words. 

A short time after this Parker was fortunate 
enough to meet with a purchaser for his land who 
was willing to take it with all its improvements 
at government price. With seven hundred dol- 
lars, the remnant of his property, after an absence 
of eight months, Parker returned to the East a 
wiser man, and his wife a more thoughtful, pen- 
sive, absent-minded woman. The loss of little 
Rachel was a sad thing for her. She could not 
get over it. It would have been some comfort to 
her if they could have brought back the child’s 
remains, and buried them where her mother had 
slept for years and where the body of her father 
had been so recently laid; but to leave her alone 
in the wild region where they had buried her was 
something of which she could not think without a 
pang. 

On the small sum of money which he had 
brought back from his Western adventure, Parker 
re-commenced his old business in the very town 
where he lived and in the store that he occupied 
at the time of his marriage. As his means were 
more contracted he could not do as good a busi- 
ness as the one he had been so foolish as to give 
up several years before, and he soon fell into his 
old habit of complaining and perhaps now with 
more cause. To such complaints his meek-tem- 
pered wife would always reply in some words of 
encouragement and comfort, as— 

“ You do the best you can, and that is as much 
as can be expected of any one. You plant and 
sow—the Lord must send the rain and the sun- 
shine.” 

Back in the old place and among her loving 
sisters the heart of Mrs. Parker felt once more the 
warm sunshine upon it—the gentle dews and the 
refreshing rain. But a year or two only elapsed 
before her husband determined to seek some better 
fortune in another place. Without a complaining 
word his wife went with him, but her cheek grew 
paler and thinner afterward, her step slower and 
her voice even to the ear of her husband sadder. 
But he was too much absorbed in his efforts to get 
along in the world to be able to see clearly the 
true condition of his wife, or, if he at all under- 
stood it, to be aware of the cause. 

Their new location proved to be an unhealthy 
one, and the loss of anvther child’ drove them 
away, after a residence of a year. Mrs. Parker 
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suffered here severely from intermittent fever. 
She was just able to go about when her husband 
declared his intention to leave the place on ac- 
count of its being sickly. 

“Where do you think of going?” she asked, 
raising to his her large pensive eyes. 

“T have hardly made up my mind yet,” he re- 
plied. “But I was thinking of R——.” 

Rachel’s eyes fell to the floor, and a gentle sigh 
escaped from her bosom. This was noticed by 
her husband. 

. “Have you any objection to R——?” he 
asked. 

“Why not go back to the old place?” Rachel 
ventured to say, while her eyes were again fixed 
upon him, but now earnestly and tearfully. 

“ Would you rather live there?” he asked, with 
more than usual tenderness in his voice. 

“I have never been happy since we left there,” 
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the poor wife replied, sinking forward and hiding 
her tearful face on his breast. 

Parker was confounded. He had never dream- 
ed of this. Rachel had always so patiently ac- 
quiesced in all that he had proposed to do, that he 
had imagined her as willing to remove from one 
place to another as he had been. But now a new 
truth flashed upon his mind—* Never been happy 
since we left there!” 

“ We will go back, Rache!,” he said, with some 
emotion, “Jf I had only known this!” 

And they went back. But somehow or other 
Rachel Parker did not recover the healthy tone of 
body or mind that she had lost. By strict atten- 
tion to business and continuing at it for some 
years in one place, her husband got along well 
enough, though he did not get rich. As for Ra- 
chel she gradually declined and three yeais after 
her returni was Jaid at rest. 


THE 


HILL. 


BY MISS MARY M. CHASE. 


Di ye hear acry? Did ye heara rush? 
And see a wing dash by? 

A sudden voice like a torrent’s gush 
From the windows of the sky ? 

He bends him low with a fearful swoop, 
He comes with a thunder-scream ! 

His pinions droop in a murderous stoop 
Down swift as a storm-gorged stream : — 

Huzza! huzza! for the falcon bold ! 
Huzza for the mountain king! 

No foot finds hold on the shingles cold, 
Where his powerful talons cling ! 


Down, down from the murky clouds above, 
To the broad green earth below— 

And the black blood drips, when he vengeance sips 
From the veins of his craven foe. 

Up! up! to the murky clouds again, 
The kingly robber wheels, 

And the shrieking prey that he bears away, 
In his talons throbbing feels ! 

Huzza! huzza! for the falcon bold! 
For the pirate of the hills! 

No chains shall hold those pinions old 
While the life-blood through them thrills ! 
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The voice of the small bird in the wood 
Is hushed when he goes by, 

For his talon is whetted for every heart— 
His beak for every eye. 

He may tear and rend, and who shall say 
To the royal robber ‘ stand!’ 

For he lords it high o’er earth and sky, 
Like ‘a ruler of the land,’ 

Huzza! huzza! for the falcen bold ! 
Huzza for the mountain-king ! 

To the dark-stained vest of his haughty breast, 
No coward shade shall cling. 


He bears through strife a charmed life— 
No hand may bind him fast ; 

He falters not at the deadly shot, 
But away on the thunder-blast. 

A hundred years o’er his proud old head 
Have passed as a shadow dim, 

Yet he sitteth alone on his mountain throne, 
For who shall mate with him ? 

Huzza! huzza! for the falcon bold ; 
Huzza for the grand old king! 

No foot finds hold on the shingles cold, — 
Where his powerful talons cling ! 
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MIDNIGHT GOSSIP. 


BY A BACHELOR. 


se 


No. 


Mippie-acep people! and what kind of people are 
they, gentle reader? Now of all things indefinite, 
undefined and undefinable it is this, of being mid- 
dle-aged. Old age is comprehensible, so are child- 
hood and youth, but this land between—where 
beginneth and where endeth it? Inshort, what is 
a middle-aged gentleman ? 

1 speak feelingly, reader, for I am myself a mid- 
dle-aged bachelor. The why it remaineth for me 
to appropriate to myself the last epithet is a secret 
not to be revealed to common ears. They say a 
man is seen in his writings—it is for you, then, 
under the shadow of typesand printing ink to dis- 
cover the secret. Whether there was that lack of 
attraction which left me alone and unheeded in a 
world of so much surrounding loveliness, or 
whether I failed in that perception of the beauti- 
ful which caused to fall on my soul without im- 
pression all those perfections of mind and form 
which constitute woman, or whether I was loved 
and forgotten, or whether I loved and forgot— 

“ The heart knoweth its own bitterness 
And the stranger intermeddleth not therewith.” 

Bat back to this known yet unknown, this re- 
gion of existence quod non describi, the sphere of 
middle-aged gentlemen. I should premise here, 
that ladies in this have decidedly the advantage 
overus. They are always young, or supposed to 
be so, till they pass off to matrimony, aud young 
lady and single lady are by courtesy synonimous 
terms. That dress has much to do with the mat- 
ter may be suspected. Gauzes, laces, flowers, all 
the paraphernalia of feminine toilet, of which luck- 
less man knows not even the name ; all this, it is 
barely possible, may throw a shadowy witchery 
over thirty-six as well as sweet sixteen, while our 
sex stand forth in undisguised truthfulness. 

Married people of course do as they please in 
all things and, in fact, as married gentlemen ap- 
proach this climacteric they almost invariably in- 


’ crease in worldly consequence, especially if their 


dollars have observed the arithmetical progression 
of years. We have encountered more than one 
college chum in the journey of life who, when we 
parted with him at the portal of our alma mater, 
laid claim to the smallest possible number of ideas, 
and whose opinions on any subject were neither 
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offered nor even given when asked, but literally, 
only to be dragged from their hiding places by 
labor far beyond their value. Yet when some 
years had given a grey hair here and there on his 
forehead, a little bulk to his figure, a wife to hang 
on his arm, and two or three rosy urchins to troop 
at his heels, we have heard him, under this new 
combination of circumstances, discourse most flu- 
ently and oracularly on any and every topic of po- 
licy or propriety, of church or state, nations or in- 
dividuals, that came before him; with the addi- 
tional feature in his discourse, that the more 
extended and abstruse the subject the more rapid- 
ly it was disposed of under the alchymy of his 
intellect; while our dull apprehension strove in 
vain to read (in the common operation of cause 
and effect) a cause in either of the aforesaid facts 
tor enlarged wisdom. 

And so, misérabile dictu, only on the luckless 
bachelor hath the mantle of reproach fallen. He 
is too old to frolic with the young, too young to 
sympathize with the old; not that his heart has 
lost any of its freshness or his step its elasticity, 
albeit it is more firmly planted, but he is no longer 
a boy, and merriment would be “ frisky and foolish.” 

Woman too—kind woman! It is thine to give 
the most cruel cut of all. Thy sallies of wit and 
humor, thy merry laugh which ringeth clear as a 
bell, thy ready hand for the dance, all these are 
bestowed without stint or measure on the beardless 
fopling, scarce emancipated from the birch of the 
pedagogue! What a sorry substitute does the 
poor middle-aged gentleman receive in that res- 
pectful tone and scrupulous politeness. Laugh 
out! canst thou not? Laugh loud and free, argue, 
doubt, contradict, it is music to his heart, as of 
yore ; he might even try a twirl in that whirligig 
waltz didst thou not chill the attempt by “ suppos- 
ing he never dances.” 

So much for loss; what is the gain, gentle 
reader? For him that is climbing the ladder of 
life is left at the foot of it many a sweet flower, 
many a gentle tone his heart will think of in after 
days. He gains in view a scope of mental vision 
to which the most extended prospect that the na- 
tural eye ever revelled on is as nothing. Thou 
gazer from the height of years—what seest thou? 
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Lo! a wide and varied landscape, with its barren 
wastes and mines of wealth—its storms and sun- 
shine ; spots which seem to bask in the emile of 
the heaven above them, and fearful chasms and 
dark-chambered caverns whose mysteries thought 
shrinks from penetrating. So lies the unseen 
landscape of mind, unseen save by that thing itself 
unseen, the mind. 

Talk of the natural sciences; here is that which 
will live when they are forgotten. When the rock 
and the cataract, which have been pondered on 
and invested with curious hypotheses, and stand 
wrapped up in cobweb certainty until some wiser 
hand cometh to brush away the folly and array it 
in a newer garment, shall be no more, and the 
Heavens shall be rolled up as a ecroll, this on 
which thy spirit alone looketh shall be even as it 
now is. The mental landscape! what is not 
there? Light, emanating from the Eternal One, 
in whose blaze suns are dim; and this light, as in 
the natural world, hath fallen on many a poor 
darkened spot to brighten and cheer it. There 
are places too of gloom and despair and misery, 


poorly typified by the deepest shadow that ever : 


rested on mortal scene. Wrecks too lie on 
thought’s ocean strand, to whose “ wealth gone 
down” the gems and gold of ail the Indies count 
nothing—wrecks of hopes and hearts and immor- 
tal souls, and things that once seemed mighty now 
thou seest moved by small springs, and where 
thou couldst once see nought now thou beholdest 
much. And so, reader, thou art climbing life's 
ladder to look on all this. 

“‘ We note time by its loss,” and it is singular 
how pleasantly blind one can be to his own 
changes at the same time quick to see his neigh- 
bor’s. One meetsa friend after a lapse of years— 
“how changed, hardly know you!” while the 
same exclamation might come in play before an 
honest mirror, yet who makes it? 

One is loth to grow old and, if the subject is in- 
vestigated philosophically, there are some hundred 
good reasons far this at least. Setting aside the 
inconvenient appendages of walking on crutches, 
spectacles and ear trumpets, one of the first infan- 
tile ideas is a horror of the aged. ‘The prime hob- 
goblin of the nursery isan old man that carries 
away naughty children ; all the witches are old 
women (which I observe en passant is very unna- 
tural, because all the bewitchments of real life are 
done by young ones) ; then our first introduction 
to belles-lettres is generally under the auspices of 
an old lady—not to forget that the refractory urchin 
whose spirit rebels against nursery-maids is always 
turned over to some old woman, who “ knows how 
to manage him.” 

No wonder the spirit shrinks from the path 
which must be trodden; and for myself, gentle 
reader, although my heart, has long since ceased 

(from other causes than cbsolute age) to angle for 
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the admiration of fair ones and, consequently, the 
ravages of time bring no particular terror; never- 
theless, some little incidents have occurred in re- 
cent days which have caused my spirit to realize ir 
full foree the unhappy fact that I am—a middle- 
aged gentleman. 

It was at the prospect of a ride with a youthful 
beauty that all the little goblins (and their name is 
legion) came up from the bottom of my heart, 
where I thought them long before dead and buried. 

It was, as I say,in prospect of a ride. A ride at 
any time is delightfal (unless perhaps in the rain 
without an umbrella) far beyond the pleasure of a 
walk; because being borne along without the mo- 
mentary ¢xertion of volition, it leaves al! the inte|- 
lectual faculties full freedom for exercise ; but a 
ride in one of the most luxurious vehicles that ever 
rejoiced in velvety cushions and Bower’s patent 
springs, with one of the fairest faces in the land, 
confided to my care too by her dear papa—was 
there ever aught brighter, dear reader? But to 
my tale! 

I had been spending some six weeks at the 
chateau of a friend about a day’s ride, a long day’s 
ride, from London. It was one of those courtly, 
ancestral mansions, wherein it seemed as if gene- 
ration after generation had had no other thought 
than how to accumulate within its walls al] the 
luxuries and comforts of existence. Its vas'y halls, 
lined with mirrors and couches and all the devices 
of moilern art, the soft light of stained windows 
with their gorgeous draperies, the well filled |i- 
brary, the paintings, the music-room—to say 
nothing of wine-cellars and saddle-horses—no 
wonder the six weeks passed like a day! And 
then my fair hostess and her fairer daughter, 
beings so hedged round by wealth and love and 
innocence that sorrow, the arrant varlet, had never 
yet dared press a finger on heart or brow. No 
wonder six weeks passed like a day! 

But mortals must always sooner or later go forth 
from paradise, from old Adam downward, and 
the day came round which was to be my Jast under 
their hospitable roof. The family equipage had 
been ordered to be at the door betimes the next 
morning, to convey me back to London, (for a com- 
mon post-coach would not have accorded with 
their ideas of proper courtesy,) and sadly I stood 
to bid adieu to my kind host and his kind lady ; 
and fhe other one besides, there, just in her teens 
—had I not romped over the terraces with her for 
six long, nay, short weeks? Had she not forgotten, 
or seemed to forget, that I was a staid middle-aged 
gentleman, and called on me to perform forty odd 
little services at all timesof day? Had I not held 
the poodle while she washed and combed it ; taken 
the pet bird out for fresh air and flower leaves, 
and loaded my pockets with all sorts of oddities 
in the course of a morning walk to distribute 
among Siberian squirrels and Olaska rabbits? Had 
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she not in the same spirit invited me to climb to 
the top uf some tumble down rocks, at the peril of 
life and limb, for some insignificant wild-flower 
which she declared she had learned to classify in 
school? Had I not turned over music leaves and 
helped tune the harp? And now, when it all came 
rushing over memory like a mighty flood, as I 
turned to say “good bye,’ what thinkest thou, 
reader, were my sensations as her mother propos- 
ed this fairy being as my travelling companion 
for the next day! 

It would be such a good opportunity for Elise 
to accept an invitation from an aunt, a London 
dowager, and she would go so safely with me. 

Safely! dear lady, had it been the crown dia- 
mond of the great Mogul f could not have valued 
higher the trust or mentally vowed to be more 
worthy ef it. 

The plan was speedily arranged ; Elise was to 
be my travelling companion and [ was to deposit 
her in safety at the mansion of the aforesaid aunt. 

At sunrise the next day my valet protem en- 
tered my chamber with refreshments and word 
that the carriage was in readiness, and when I 
descended the happy Elise stood waiting between 
her doating father and mother. 

How buoyant was my step! I was young 
again! { was sipping of the well of perpetual 
youth--a mere college boy! and after a parental 
injunction from his lordship to “ take care of her,” 
and a thousand directions from her mother on a 
chousand points during her stay in London, the 
latter took me aside— 

“ You will havea little watehful eye over Elise, 
{ hope ;” said her ladyship. “ I will;”’ L answered 
and my heart averred that my eyes should never 
be off her. “ She is so innocent and unsuspect- 
ing ;” Llike her for that, said my heart again— 
“and some say pretty ;” {think her beautiful as 
Hebe, chimed in my heart again; “and ske re- 
gards you so highly.” LT almost started. “Iam 
sure she would listen to your advice at any time,” 
I bowed very low; ‘‘for (continued the lady) she 
fooks on you asa father.’ My heart could not 
drink in that last word, but it gave a gulp and the 
lady went on. “ You are so mueh older than 
Elise, a mere child, my dear Mr. 7” and then 
came something about parental care. ‘“ Look on 
her as yeur child "—* gay circles” —“ young fops” 
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—* thoughtlessness.” How much more she said 
I don’t know; it was a mere mutterance of sounds, 
and when I turned to hand Elise to her seat the 
scene was all changed ; the sunlight, the rainbow 
tints, the fairy-land had all vanished. I was hence- 
forth the convoyer of a treasure, precious and pure 
and beautiful, with about the same share in it that 
the royal guard has in the box of gold he deposits 
in the vaults of the Bank of Englaad. 

Now I had not been so silly as to dream of love 
in this case, but I had entertained some vague 
notions of companionship ; where was the use of 
putting one off so far? Her father! Give advice— 
admonish! Whew! I was not to join the mad 
cap frolic then, but to mar it—not even to be her 
brother, but from my great middle-age, I must play, 
forsooth, her father. Bright visions, how ye faded ! 

It is past the midnight. I have scribbled on into 
the morning hours; and now, to my “ mind’seye ” 
thy slight bended form, Aunt Bridget, glideth in. 
Age bore to thee nought repelling, although three 
score-and-ten, man’s full measure, was allotted 
thee. Middle-age to Aunt Bridget was mere 
childhood ; and I well remember two maiden 
nieces, whom in despite of their coming grey hairs 
and incipient wrinkles, she persisted in denomi- 
nating the children from mere force of habit. She 
had watched the first tottle of their baby steps, 
the first dawn of intellect and, though forced to 
see that they could actually walk without direc- 
tions, could never be brought to allow equal matu- 
rity to their minds and, consequently, their most 
trivial daily operations received her untiring sur- 
veillance. 

For my part it was delightful to receive her 
constant assurance that 1 was but a mere boy! 
A middle-aged urchin, indeed! but I cared not to 
analyse or anatomise too closely the anomaly ; I 
even passed over without resentment the never- 
failing accompaniment, that “‘ boys have no judg- 
ment.” 

Dear, kind-hearted old lady! thou wast one of 
the flowers at the foot of life’s ladder! Would that 
the world’s eye could greet me as lovingly as 
thine! the sins then ef this, my solitary midnight 
reverie, would be easily forgiven; and the thoughts 
pent up in the hours of teil and daylight, to flow 
forth at the witch- time, might perchance find favor 
and approval. 
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BY MRS. LYDIA 


H. SIGOURNEY. 
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Reaper, if beauty charm thee, see, ‘tis vain, 
if youth and health enrich thee, mark their end, 
if love allure thee with its flowery chain, 

fo! the torn linke. 
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So, make thy God thy friend, 
And smilelike her beneath, when ghastly death 
Shall lavoach bis fatal dart and ste2! thy quivering breath. 
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THE SAILOR BOY’S DREAM. 


BY MM. 


HILL. 


Tue sun had set, soft, fleecy clouds appeared 
In all the glory of the twilight hour ; 
Like Alps on Chimboraze high upreared, 
They slowly sailed in majesty and power— 
Now rent asunder and now formed an airy tower. 


The winds were hushed, and all was peace and calm, 
Each leaf was still, no ripple on the wave ; 
The birds had sung to God their evening psalm, 
And beasts no more in crystal streams did lave, 
And all enjoyed the fairy scene, both gay and grave. 


The moon arose from coral depths below, 
Adding much beauty to the silent scene, 
By giving to that scene a silver glow, 
Like a sweet virgin beauty, just sixteen, 
Who gives forth purer rays to all around, I ween. 


And on the bosom of the sleeping sea 
There lay a ship, a glorious, helpless thing ; 
And when a dying swell came stealthily, 
Methought she strove to flap her canvass wing, 
And nod ‘‘ good evening ’’ to the moon with graceful swing. 


And on that vessel’s deck there lay a boy, 
Among all Neptune’s sons were none more fair ; 
Upon his lips there was a smile of joy, 
And on his brow were jetty locks of hair— 
The last, soft, lingering breeze had placed and left them ther. 


And there he lay, the dark, deep blue below, 
And fondly gazed into the blue above, 
Where his imagination in its glow 
Pictured, far off, as far as thought could rove, 
The Great Eternal’s throne, the fountain of all love. 


As thus he gazed into the upward deep 
A drowsiness came o’er the orphan bey ; 
And guardian angels fanned him to his sleep, 
And dreamy Cupids playfully did toy, 
And whisper happy dreams, all free from sin’s alloy. 


Again he saw his home, ance happy home, 
Again he stood beside his mother’s knee, 
While she unclasped the old inspired tome, 
And read “let little children come to me, 
For such shall dwell with God through all eternity.’’ 


And thus by precept and example mild 
She traced his course upon the chart of life ; 
Then knelt and prayed to God that her dear child 
Might shun all sins with which the world is rife-— 


Deceit, hypocrisy, and all unholy s-rife. 


Anon he sat upon his father’s knee, 
listened eagerly, with much sarprise, 
To thrilling stories of the briny sea, “ 
Of sea-serpents of monstrous length and size, 
And beautiful mermaids with tear-drops in their eyes. 
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Again he heard from that fond, good old man, 
(Who'd been a seaman in his younger day, 
And yarns ceuld spin, as most old sailors can,) 
How, often, on the topsail yard he "d lay, 
When frenzied winds swept madly o’er the briny way- 


And now he stood beside his sister’s grave, 
And heard the deep-drawn sigh of stardy men ; 
And saw the weeping willow mournfal wave 
In sympathy with heaving bosoms when 
They laid the damp, cold earth, where oft his head had lain. 


His onty sister dead! and he alone 
Left as the solace of his parents dear; 
He felt his soul had lost its cheerful tone, 
And while thus dreaming there stole out a tear 
Upon his cheek, and guardian angel all drew near, 


And there consulted o’er the boy’s sweet breath, 
Each emulous to gain the precious prize ; 
When one more conscious of its virtue saith, 
‘ Ah! ‘tis too pure for us poor angels” eyes ;” 
Then took the gem and wa‘ted it to the All-wise. 


The boy dreamed on, Upon a lofty hill 
He sat, and saw, wild rushing "neath his feet, 
A swollen stream which onward, onward still, 
Did curl and dance toits own music sweet, 
And leap the jagged rocks with wild fantastic feet. 


A sodden change ! and lo the stream was dried 
And shraunkew by the hot san’s piereing ray ; 
And o'er the lazy, loitering, lagging tide, 
The boy again did jump in eager piay, 
And leap from rock to rock, nor heed the slippery way - 


And now this dreaming youth did spread his sail, 
And steer his little bark to meet the wave, 
Which curled its lip of white foam to the gale, 
Aud broke upon the shore where sweet flowers lave, 
Ard meekly fit themselves to deck some infant’s grave. 


A change! He saw his mother’s slender form, 
So still, and cold, and pale, he knew not why ; 
Alas! he knew not death was in the storm, 
And in the clear and blue and pleasant sky, 
He knew not that each breath he drew to death did hie. 


Another change! Fer there his fathe: lay 
A cold and stiffened corpse, and faces strange 
Were wet with tears, while one good man did pray ; 
Yet o’er the father’s face there came no change. 
Poor boy ! ‘‘ the world was all before him where to range.”” 


The feelings of his dream were changed, and now, 
He grappled with misfortune and its wees ; 
And as he dreamed the sweat stood on his brow— 
_ His bosom heaved with agonizing throes— 
He groaned aloud—awoke—and thus my dream shall close. 
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OLDEN TRADITIONS. 


BY MRS. E. F. 


ELLETT. 


‘*-Come |’ Araba Fenice, 
Che ci sia — ognun lo dice — 


Dove sia — nessun lo sa.”—Metastasio. 


THE DEVIL IN SALAMANCA, 


Tus old Spanish story—preserved in so many 
ballads and nursery tales—(see Theatrum Curio- 
suam)—is well known to have suggested “ Peter 
Schlehmil” and the “ Spiegelbilder” of Hoff- 
mann. Perhaps the Scottish legend of ‘The 
Shadowless Earl” is also indebted ta it. Theo- 
dore Kérner has introduced it in a piece of verse. 
But nowhere does his Infernal Majesty figure as a 
person of so much dignity as in this tradition. 





It is said that, many centuries ago, the devil 
himself figured in person as professor in the high 
school at Salamanca and read lectures on the 
black art. 

He taught many useful branches of science 
and was much resorted to; among other things, 
for instance, he introduced bills of exchange and 
presided over certain systems of theology. He also 
taught the art of writing love-ietters which the 
coldest fair one could not withstand. And when 
his pupils found the study of magic rather dry he 
entertained them with drollery and jokes, so that 
the number of his students daily increased ; the 


more so as he used to deliver his lectures in an ; 


old wine-cellar, in the back part of which were 
several casks of excellent sack. From these a 
little familiar of the professor’s used to draw and 
fill the students’ cups whenever they desired, 
without asking any payment. 

It may be imagined how pleasing this was to 
the young gentlemen. It is certain that they all 
felt regret at the conclusion of the half-yearly 
term and the course of lectures. 

The Evil One failed not to observe this, and on 
the last day of his course addressed the class— 
‘Gentlemen, I am pleased to say that you have 
proved yourselves such zealous lovers of know- 
ledge, such creditable pupils, as no other professor 
can boast of having, net only in Salamanca but in 
the whole world. I am certain, also, that you will 
do me the justice to confess that my instruction has 
proved eminently useful not merely in the letter 
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but in practice. 
against this?” 

“ No—no!” cried the students, with one voice, 
‘you are the best instructor in the world, sir, 
‘and you must let us have the farther advantage of 
your lectures!” 

The man of science bowed low and smiled. 
“Tam moved by your attachment, gentlemen,” 
he said, in his blandest manner, “and ready to 
do my part toward the fulfilment of your urgent 
and to me highly flattering request. But I have 
a small favor to ask in return for what I have 
done during the late session, and hope you will 
not misunderstand my motives. I wish not to 
be impertinent, but, I really have an ardent de- 
sire for the soul of one of you! Here are dice; 
throw, one after another, and the gentleman 
who throws lowest and goes out last shall be- 
long to me.” 

It may be conceived with what consternation 
this singular proposal was received by the class of 
students, to whom it was wholly unexpected. 
During some minutes they stood dumb and pale 
with terror; then their courage returned and 
they expressed their indignation in no measured 
terms, unrestrained by fear of the professor, 
whom they now reproached as severely as they 
had just before warmly praised him. They called 
him all manner of angry names—among which, 
“ Deceiver,’ “Old Dragon,” “ Philistine,’ and 
even worse appellations were distinguished. But 
the more violent they were, the more bland and 
courteous was the old gentleman, though he 
showed a determination to insist on what he 
called his right. The last one who left the lec- 
ture-room should be his, he reiterated; and 
meanwhile he ordered the familiar to bring out 
his wine. The cups were soon filled with the 
sparkling liquor and ed on the round table. 
The young gentlem nk and then thought 
they saw nothi tter to be done than to per- 
form théig*téacher’s will. 

The dice were thrown by one after the other. 
The lowest fell to the lot of a handsome young 
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man—the son of a nobleman. He was a clever 
youth withal, and said to himself:— 

“The Devil has me not yet nor shall if 
mother-wit can help me!” He kept up his courage 
and waited for the moment of action. 

The old gentleman placed himself at the door, 
and suffered the students one after another to 
pass him and go out in the order in which they 
had thrown. As the young count’s turn came, 
he caught hold of him; but the young man cried 
“Nay, sir, it is notI! The lot fell on him 
who comes after me!” pointing to his shadow 
on the wall. The Devil let the count go and, 
blinded as he was by the sunshine, seized upon 
his shadow. The student laughed as he darted 
out of the door, having escaped the power of the 
arch enemy. But his mirth soon subsided when 
he saw the looks of fear and horror in the faces of 
all he met. As he stood in the sunshine, he ob- 
served for the first time that he had no shadow ! 
The devil had carried it off. 





THE LITTLE GREY MAN. 


The legend of the little grey man is current 
even now in that country most fruitful of tradi- 
tions—the neighborhood of the Giant Mountains. 
Riibezahl, as is well known, is the ruling spirit 
of those mountains—the sovereign of the gnomes 
within them; and the mischievous, prankish, ca- 
pricious, yet good-natured Robin Goodfellow of 
the Germans. Innumerable stories are told of 
this “‘tricksy spirit,” and his doings among the 
race of men. The following concerns only one 
of his subjects. 

Near the valley of Wiegand and Tafelfichte 
stands, on the side of a mountain, a smal! inn, 
called the “Heller house.” It is asserted that 
this name was given to it in consequence of the 
extravagance of a jolly company who, many 
years ago, ordered an entertainment there and 
spent all their money ; the landlord receiving their 
last heller, (a small copper-coin in Germany.) 
But this rumor is incorrect. In time past there 
stood a fine building on the same spot, which was 
called “ Guilder house,” as this has since received 
the first-mentioned name. 

Not far from its site there was once a wretched 
hut, inhabited by a widow who had several child- 
ren, but lived in the extremity of penury. She 
toiled from morning ti!l night, but was not al- 
ways able to earn bread»for her little ones. She 
had often, in despair, implored the aid of the 


» mountain-spirit, but he never would answer or 
_ appear to her. 


One evening she was returning home ‘from go- 


" ing an errand, by which she sometimes earned 
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a trifle. As she drew near the hut, weary and 
melancholy, she saw, by the faint, lingering twi- 
light, a little earth-eolored, dwarfish man, walking 
along just in her path. He was evidently very 
tired, and dragged himself along with difficulty. 
At last he sank groaning at the foot of a tree. 
The poor woman knew what it was, but her 
sympathy for his saffering overpowered her fear, 
and running up to him she said, kindly: ‘“*My 
peor little fellow, what is the matter? How can 
I help you?” 

‘Ah, dear madam,” cried the little grey man, 
‘**you can help me if you will take me up in your 
basket and carry me over the boundary of Ribe- 
zahi’s kingdom! If you cannot do this I am 
lost!” 

Tired as the woman was she was always ready 
to doa kind action. She did not refuse the pe- 
tition of the little man, but took him in her bas- 
ket and trudged heavily but patiently on. When 
she reached the boundary, the grey man said :— 

“I thank you, madam! You have saved my 
life. I am a gnome and have fallen under the 
displeasure of Riibezahl. He punishes severely 
in the first heat of his anger, but he is at heart 
the best-natured spirit in the world and wil) 
soon pardon me and call me back to his king- 
dom !” 

The woman bade the gnome good night and 
went home to her miserable hut. Her children 
at sight of her began to ery for food, but she 
had nothing to give them. She put them-te bed 
to quiet them, and laid herself down, ready to 
sink with fatigue, on her mattress of straw. 

When she awoke at daylight the first thing 
her eyes lighted upon was a golden piece—a 
guilder. She thought at once of the good little 
grey man. Now she could buy bread for the 
children and live comfortably for many days. 
Next morning she found another guilder, and 
thus it was day after day. She kept the secret to 
herself. Her house-keeping improved so much 
that the people in the village believed Riibezaht 
had given her a treasure. She collected at last so 
many pieces that she was able to build a hand- 
some house. As the materials and the workmen 
all were paid in guilders it was called “The 
Guilder-house.” 

On the day the good woman celebrated the first 
harvesting in her new abode and sat at the 
head of her well-furnished table, surrounded by 
her children in fine holiday-clothing, in the exal- 
tation of her heart she betrayed the secret and 
told how she had come by all the money. 

When she awoke the next morning she 
found no guilder as usual, but only a heller. She 
reflected that it was a just punishment for her 
imprudence in revealing what she ought to have 
kept to herself. 
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After her death, her children fell again into 
poverty. Her eldest son built an inn on the spot, 
which was called by every body “ The Heller- 
house. This was afterward burnt down, and the 
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tavern built in its place is at present kept by a 

person who is in no way related to the family ; 
s yet the common people call it to this day “ The 
> Heller-inn.” 





THE DAUGHTER OF JEPTHA AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 





BY MISS MARY GARDINER. 





Niaur bent o'er the mountains 
With aspect serene ; 
The deep waters slept 
*Neath the moon's pallid sheen, 
And the stars in their courses 
Moved noiseless on high, 
Asa soul when it cleaveth 
In thought the blue sky. 


The low winds were spent 
With the fever of day, 
And stirred scarce a leaf 
Of the greenwvod's array; 
While the white fleecy clouds 
Hovered light on the air, 
Like an angel's wing beat 
For a penitent prayer. 


Sleep hushed in the city 
The tumult and strife, 

And calmed in the spirit 
The unrest of life: 

But one whera Mount Lebanon 
Lifted its snow, 

Slumbered not till the morn 
Wakened earth with its giow 


Beneath the dark cedars, 
Majestic, sublime, 

That for ages had mocked 
Both at tempest and time, 

In whose tops the wild eagle 
His eyrie had made, 

She knelt with pale cheek 
In the damp, mossy glade. 


The sma}l hands were folded 
In worship divine, 
And the silent Jeaves thrilled 
Tn that lone forest shrine. 
With the tones of the pleader, 
al That, earnest and low, 


. Were sad as the sea-shell 


Pours forth in its wo, 


She prayed not for life, 


Though youth's early bloom 
Glowed in the dark eye 

And recoiled from the tomb ; 
But a heart pure and strong, 

Sublimed by its pain ; 
A spirit attuned 

To the seraph’s bright strain. 


She saw not the dark boughs, 
That, spectral and hoar, 
With lattice-work rude 
Arched her wide temple o'er; 
She marked not their shadows 
Gigantic and dim; 
Her soul was communing 


In triumph with Him, 


With the Ancient of Days, 
Who from mercy-seat high, 
Beheld the pale pleader 
With vigilant eye; 
And peace with white pinion 
Came dowa from His throne, 
And the gleam of her wing 
On that fair forehead shone. 


Ob, thou that upho!dest 
The feeble and frail, 

And leadest the pilgrim 
Through life's narrow vale ; 
When the days that are measured 

My spirit below, 
Shall have ceased to the past 
From the future to flow, 
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May the summoner find me 
As placid and strong, 

As mute for endurance 
Of agony long ; 

With a faith as divine, 
And vision as clear, 

As the watcher so pale 
In the hills of Judea ! 


RAPALA Lew 
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REVERIES OF A MUSICIAN. 


BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


icaninementl 


In the one word music may be summed up all 
that is sublime and beautiful in creation. 

What constitutes the excellence of a poet? The 
harmony of his imagery and the purity of his ca- 
dences. What tke fame of a painter? The har- 
mony of his coloring and the warmth of his 
tone. The term music, as it is derived from the 
nine muses, must reasonably be sapposed to com- 
bine the individual perfections of each; hence by 
the ancients music was understood to imply learn- 
ing in general. With us, however, owing to the 
modern redundancy of language, it simply means 
a system of sounds which have their origin in 
infinity. 

From the moment when Adam and Eve 
sang their first orisons in Paradise, through suc- 
ceeding ages music has been with man a univer- 
sal passion, and long centuries from now, when 
our mortal bodies shall have mouldered into dust 
and our memories have perished from the earth, 
shall music continue to be the sweetest element of 
the soul. The love of music is inherent in man 
and a type of his undying nature. ‘Man is 
born naturally a poet and a musician,” and, it 
may be added with perfect truth, a painter 
also; for what is painting but ocular music? 
Music is the harmony of the ear, painting that of 
the eye, each being but a different branch of the 
grand system of harmony pervading Heaven. 
Every lover of nature is intuitively both a musi- 
cian and a painter; he hears and sees harmony 
as well in a bursting bud as in the chef d’ euvre 
of a Beethoven or a Raphael. 

That man is born a musician is still further 
evident from the fact that every nation, however 
rude, practices it and, therefore, has a style of 
music peculiar to itself, from the barbarous noises 
of the Hottentot to the polished euphonies of the 
refined European ; and from the state of music in 
a country may be inferred in like ratio its state 
of mental civilization and moral culture. Thus 
the unawakened, inert Chinese, naturally prefer the 
monotonous chanting of their dancing girls to the 
finest symphony because more in keeping with 
their cast of thought. A taste for scientific mu- 
sic requires to be cultivated, and its cultivation is 
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always accompanied by a gradual rousing and 
final refinement of the whole mental powers. 

Life is full of music. Plain every-day trans- 
actions may be compared to simple concords, 
disputes and troubles to discords, which if duly 
resolved, blend and melt their tints into richer 
concord than before, but if not, disturb and break 
the regular train of harmony. Changes and re- 
volutions are all modulations, calculated by their 
variety to velieve the monotony of life, although 
we are too ofien saddened by the introduction of 
the crying chord, which leaves us in the minor 
mood. Life has its chains of sequences, link- 
ing events; its embellishments and its fugues of 
many subjects, each filling its own part and oft 
‘ doing its spiriting so gently’ that we are uncon- 
scious of its action. The life of one day may be 
likened unto a perfect musical composition, the 
beauty and smoothness of which depend upon 
the performer’s harmony of mind. Byron says, 


“ Many are poets, who have never penned 
Their inspirations, and perchance the best; 
Many ere poets, but without the name ; 
For what is poesy but to create, 

From over feeling good or ill; and aim 

At an external life beyond our fate, 

And be the new Prometheus of new men, 
Bestowing fire from Heaven ?”’ 


So many feel the unwritten music of the heart 
who are unable to give it utterance. To ennoble 
and exalt the soul the Divine Creator imbued it 
with music, as a part of its very essence, and its 
true effect is to raise our aspirations and thoughts 
to Heaven, its source, where all is harmony, 
where even the tiny flowers when brushed by 
angel wings murmur their songs of adoration. 
Music is pre-eminently a social enjoyment, for 
there is no such thing in nature as a single unac- 
companied sound, but every tone is followed by 
its third, fifth, and others; which, although but 
very seldom audible to us, yet have been proved 
by many celebrated writers on acoustics to exist. 
It has been the solace of man from the earliest 
ages; the annals of history afford innumerable‘in- 
stances of this ; how often do we read of captives 
softening the rigor of their captivity with music, 
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thereby: charming around them mice and spiders, 
(which we thought could scarcely possess musical 
taste,) and which listened in mute admiration. 
Music has been a universal language, intelli- 
gible to all, a key to the heart, unlocking sym- 
pathies which but for its electric touch might 
forever have lain dormant. 

Music is the language of immortality, stirring 
up within us a longing after something unseen, 
eternal. It seems to waken indefinite remem- 
brances of a former state of being; and we feel 
impatient to throw off our cumbersome clay ha- 
biliments, that our freed spirits may mingle with 
the seraphim. Can this be our first state of exist- 
ence? or why or for what purpose are we here, 
exiles from thee, Most High Eternal? Jean Paul 
Richter must have hearkened to music with a but 
half-awakened spirit when he exclaimed, 

“Away! away! thou speakest to me of things 
which in all mine endless life I have found not, 
and shall not find.” 

No! he found not here, for the thirst awaken- 
ed by the murmuring of the water of life can not 
be slacked until we arrive at its margin. 

How often while listening in the calm twilight, 
or at midnight, to some pensive strain now swell- 
ing, now dying, do our spirits seem as if in com- 
munion with the disembodied ; then it is that we 
feel the truth of our immortal nature and rise 
superior to all human passion, then it is that an- 
gels whisper to us and not a sublunary thought 
intrudes upon the sacred repose ; at such moments 
how we long to fly away and be at rest. 

“Oh! Lam rapt aloft, my spirit soars 

Beyond the skies and leaves the stars behind ; 
Lo! angels lead me to the happy shores, 

And floating pwans fill the bouyant wind. 
Farewell ! base earth, farewell ! my soul is freed.” 


If angels whisper music to us in life may we 
not believe that around the couch of the departing 
Christian they touch the strings of their golden 
harps, and chant their sweetest songs, although 
unheard by all save the passing spirit ? 

A number of friends were once assembled in 
the chamber of one about to exchange mortality 
for life. He had walked through this world 
‘looking up;’ the sting of death had been 
drawn, and for him the last enemy had been con- 
quered. The sun was slowly sinking and, ere he 
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disappeared below the horizon, threw a last beam 
aslant the pillow, as in token of an eternal fare- 
well. Both were to rise again, but amid scenes 
how different. Guardian angels must have 
anointed the ears of the company with the dews 
of Heaven, for as the last sunbeam faded, the 
most enrapturing music was heard around the 
dying man’s bed ; these celestial strains continued 
for about half an hour, when, with the radiance of 
immortality on his countenance, he slept, 


“Till haply, waked by Raphael's golden lyre, 
To bear a part in everlasting lays.” 


‘Tt is the sentiment of an English author, that, 
so full is all nature of music, that if we go to a 
lonely spot and remain perfectly quiet, in the airy 
stillness we hear a sort of dreamy whispering,” 
which is to the enthusiastic mind as it were the 
harps and voices of the celestial inhabitants at a 
great: distance ; 

“ The sound 
Symphoneous of ten thousand harps that tuned 


Angelic harmonies.” 


A fine illustration of this theory has been given 
by Felicien David, in his most picturesque and 
enchanting ‘ Desert;’ and any one whi has had 
the pleasure of hearing it must have been thrilled 
with the low humming accompaniment to the 
voice of thought. The idea is that of a philoso- 
pher and close observer of nature, and indeed the 
whole scena is the creation of a romantic and 
poetic mind, whose fires have been nursed by soli- 
tude. This curious and exciting composition has 
been ably performed in this city many times by 
an efficient and well conducted band of performers, 
and to judge by many admirers, a repetition of it 
the coming season would be hailed beth by those 
who have heard it and those who have missed 
that happiness as a golden opportunity. The 
march of the caravan stealing on in its wildness 
till it bursts forth with a power the more startling 
from the previous stillness, the pathos and earnest- 
ness of the Song to the Night, the reiterated calls 
on Allah, the solemn cry of the Muezzim—the 
terrors of the Simoom, and altogether the intensity 
of the whole piece cannot fail to rivet the atten- 
tion of the most soulless auditor, and awaken in 
him feelings if not of admiration at least of 
wonder. 
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THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


Tue first, last, great business of man, so far as this life is concerned, may be summed up in a 
dozen words :—It is, to find his proper place in the world, and fill it properly. He who does this 


performs all his duty to the world and to himself. 
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BY MISS LOUISA OLIVIA HUNTER. 








“« Some time before her death the dear little child had frequently looked up in her mother’s face and exclaimed, without any 
apparent or immediate cause —* Happy Annie!’ and ‘* Happy Annie!’ was the only epitaph they traced upon the 
simple slab of white marble that marked her little grave.”"—Mrs. Osgood’s * Glimpses of a soul.’ 


‘* Bright one! oh, there well may be 





ait Comfort ’midst our tears for thee!” 

Wirn small hands clasped that fair young child It must have been—for soon a change 
ft sought her mother's eye, Stole o’er thut blooming cheek, 

And on the air there rose a sound And those who watched her felt the wo 
Of glad, wild melody— 5 The grief-worn may not speak ; 

While “ Happy Annie!” fervently $ And turned away to weep and sigh, 

Broke from her parted lips in glee. 3 That one so fondly loved must die. 

Strange words of grace! For without aim | It came at last-—-that summons dread 
In seeming, they were breathed— 5 With sorrow rent each heart, 

But ah! perchance, around her soul § As o’er that form death's angel bent 
Some magic spell was wreathed ! And called her to depart, 

Who knows but o’er her mind then stole On that cold brow one kiss they pressed, 
Sweet glimpses of a heavenward goal ? Then laid her in the grave to rest. 

Perhaps a warning sent from God And so upon a pure white stone, 
Hud reached her spirit bright, Those simple words she said, 

That she was to be called away Are traced for a memorial 
To a far land of light. Of her, the guileless dead ; 

And she was hoping soon to roam That all who linger near may know 
The regions of her Heaven-home ! That “ Happy Annie!” sleeps below. 
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BY MRS. FRANCES §S. OSGOOD. 
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Ir the dew have fed the flower, 
Shall she therefore, from that hour, 
Live on nothing else but dew ? 
Ask no moré—from dawn of day, 
Never heed the sunny ray, 
Though it come—a glittering fay— 

To her bower 1? 

Though upon her soul it play, 
Must she coldly turn away, 
And refuse the life it brings, 
Burning in its golden wings— 
Meek ly lingering in the night, 

To herself untrue ? : 
Though the humming bird have stole, 
Floating on his plumes of glory, 
Softly to her glowing soul, 

Telling his impassioned story, 

If the soaring lark she capture, 
fo diviner love and rapture, 
Pouring music wild and clear, 
Round her till she thrills to hear, 


That the sunbeam may illume, 
But that else the stealing chill, 
Of the early dawn might till: 
No! by all the leaves of beauty, 
Leaves that, in their vestal duty, 
Guard the sbrined and rosy light, 
Hidden in her “ heart of heart,” 
Till that music bids them part: 
No! by all the perfume rare, 
Delicate as a fairy’s sigh, 

Shut within and wasting there, 
That would else enchant the air, 
Incense that must soar or die! 
That divine, pure soul of flowers, 
Captive held, that pines to fly, 
Asking for unfading bowers, 
Learning from the bird and ray, 
All the lore they bring away, 
From the skies in love and play, 
Where they linger every morn, 
Till to this sad world of ours, 
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Shall she shut her spirit’s ear? 
Shall the lesson wasted be, 
Of that heavenly harmony ? 
No! by all the inner bloom, 
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Day in golden pomp is borne -— 
By that soul, which else might glow, 
An immortal flower, No! 








MARY S—— TO KATE KAROL. 





BY * #e* 





Au! it is long since I looked into your true eyes, 
my Kate, that were wont to reveal to me so much 
of your inner self. Isit sunshine or shade with 
them and with your spirit to-day i How look the 
secret chambers? are they swept and garnished, a 
fitting home for all sweet thoughts of earth and 
Heaven? I doubt it not, my precious friend, and 
so I hush the complainings of my heart, because 
you are far away from me, by thinking in the ex- 
pressive language of scripture, “ Jt is well with 
the child.” 

Everything above, around, beneath, is instinct 
with glory and beauty this delightful morning. 
The glad waters exult beneath their burden of 
stately vessels, bearing them proudly and lovingly 
onward to the waiting ocean. The air seems full 
of unseen harps attuning their holiest harmonies 
for my listening spirit, and the gentle flowers at 
my feet have ‘ 


“That look so like to feeling, which the bright 
And glorious things of nuture ever wear.’ 


They talk with me too in their own mystic lan- 
guage that I learned of them in my blissful child- 
hood, and they tell me a thousand beautiful things 
of one who wreathes her lyre with their fragrant 
selves, and hymns their praises with an angel’s 
minstrelsy, They lead me back too to happy 
hours, to the memory of pure and sacred thoughts, 
of a sweet peaceful time when you and I, Kate, 
turned aside from the world and worldlings, un- 
heeding M the weeds and briars that sought to 
disturb our wanderings, and gathered the fragrant 
flowers of a better existence, unfading blooms of 
trath and beauty and love that we need not fear 
to wear upon our breasts when we stand hereafter 
at the gate of Heaven. To what a banquet we 
sat down every day! not with “ dazzled eyes at a 
high festival of poetry,” where only luxuries were 
spread before us, and where “as at the funeral of 
Arvalen the torch-light put out the star-light.” 
No—no, the starry radiance of intellect and moral 
beauty shone brightly and steadily at our feast 
above the wildest flashes of fancy, and we arose 
refreshed and strengthened, the way before us lu- 
minous, but not dazzling. Was it not so? 

How often, in the midst of pursuits alike onerous 
and uncongenial, and surrounded by very real 
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realities, I silently bless the poet and his mission’ 
Therefore [ have blessed you, my Kate, who have 
so often emptied before me treasures of all lovely 
things from the realms of poesy—-before me, less 
gifted and less adventurous than yourself. And 
sometimes lam half tempted to envy the power 
and grace with which you ascend the highlands 
of imagination, or dive into the sea-caves of fancy 
where springs 
“‘ The crystal stream that welleth forth alway.” 


But then—and this robs you of half your praise, 
you had a “ Fairy Godmother.” 

I meant in the very first line of my letter to tel! 
you of the pleasure your beautiful, fanciful, cha- 
racteristic chronicle of last year's valentine even- 
ing gave me,and our charming improvisatrice 





, when she read the verses addressed to the 
coquette, who was yet not a coqnette, ex- 
claimed, with a sudden arch of her stately neck, 
and a flash of her triumphant eyes, “ Why didn’t 
the lady return him such an answer asthis?” and 
assuming the necessary tone and manner and Jook- 
ing at poor me, as if I were the gentleman culprit, 
she rapidly pronounced the following, which I am 
sure will amuse you. 


TO 
Did you think in your folly a spirit like mine, 
So lofty, so proud, so impuss.oned, 
Wore its love-crown, o'er only one subject to rule, 
‘l'o fee} but one heart-throb was fushioned 2 


Did you fancy the light in my “dark tender” eye 
Was to guide but one mortal consumir g? 

Oh, exacting and selfi-h! when Phebus on high, 
And Dias whole hosts are iluming. 


Then upbraid me no longer for falsehood and guile— 
There's nothing I hate like detrnction: 

Neither quarrel with sunshine. nor mounbeams nor me, 
Because we're a large sphere of action. 


You have received such ample records of our 
last festival that what I send now may seem but 
fragments, This—to the lovely Anna O 





, 


You will rea- 


will however prove an exception. 
dily recognize the authorship. 
“* Amid the pomp, and outward glare 
Of life’s meridian blaze, 


My love so deep in shadow lies 
It hath not met thy gaze. 
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It matters not—it is enough 

To feel that thou art near, 

And think that in our fatherland 
Such forms the angels wear. 


To watch thee, as men watch the stars 
In heaven that nightly meet, 

And tread the darkness gathered there 
With lambent, silver feet. 


To think, like them in shining robes 
Of virtue newly drest, 

How often thou hast smiled away 
The saddest life’s unrest. 


Oh, lady! if my harp were strung 
Without a chord of pain, 

My quivering lips so long untoned, 
Should breathe a holier strain, 


To one whose vestal heart hath kept 
Its fine vibration true, 

Despite the dross an idol world 
Around her being threw. 


Who swerves not from her sacred way, 
Whence some have swerved supine, 
But lifts the gloom of mortal night 
With radiance half divine.” 


I saw a look of happiness upon the brow of one 
who received the following, under which was 
doubtless couched a meaning known only to him. 

TO 
When others bid me strike my harp 





It is an ensy thing 
To wake the very strain I would 


From every quivering string. 


But when the voice of friendship pleads, 
The eyes of Jove implore, 

Mute are the chords that quickly thrilled 
At each light touch before. 


And thus—my gay and careless thouzhts, 
Upon the surface glide ; 

The while the deeper ones within 
Their sealed fount abide. 


Then do not ask that from their depths 
Those hidden thoughts should rise ; 

But feel why thou, the sealed fount, 
The silent harp should prize. 





Toward the close of the evening, I was stand- 
ing by the side of my invalid friend H. S., who had 
been persuaded to join our party, admiring the ex- 
quisite engraving of “ Mignon,” when a graceful 
form dropped on the footstool at our feet and a 
sweet voice said to H., “ Look, I have written 
you a valentine, but you know, I don’t belong to 
the blues, so it is only for you and Mary S—— to 
hear”? “And Kate Karol,” pleaded I. “ Well, 
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yes, I suppose we must include your Kate ;” and 
while the company were listening entranced to the 
Italian warbling of Mde. A , Lilla trilled for us 
her plaintive undersong :— 





TO H. S. 
Oh, blaine me not when others wish 
Your lot exempt from care ; 
That skilled in sorrow’s hallowed lore 
lecho not the prayer. 


I know, I know, the tender soul 
Can never bear to read 

A look upon the brow it loves, 
That vainly seems to plead. 


The sunshine is a blessed thing 
Upon the wayside flower, 

And smiles of joy like sunshine fall 
Upon a human bower. 


But [ would give my chosen bloom 
Refreshing dew and shade; 
For so the more its fragrant breath 





Perfumes the opening glade. 





Her gind fresh note, the morning lark 
Sings joyously and clear, 

And wildly sweet her minstrelsy 
Falls on the charmed ear. 


But [ would hear my nightingale 
Amid the clouds of even; 

for then how plaintively she sings 
For me the songs of Heaven. 


Then blame me not when others wish 
Your lot exempt from care ; 

That skilled in sorrow’s hallowed lore, 
I echo not the prayer. 





Lilla had hardly time to give her verses into 
the hand that pressed her’s gratefully and affec- 
tionately, when somebody, your somebody, came 
forward, presenting to the dear girl—child I had 
almost said—not a stiff pyramidal uet, removed 
as far as possible from your curve Vine of grace, 
but a loose handful of waving golden acacia 
plumes, spicy roses, dainty mignonette, loving 
heliotrope, seemingly just gathered, as if they too 
had been wandering in an enchanted garden, such 
as that in which grew Shelly’s sensitive plant, and 
the flowers as they passed along became willing 
tributaries to her loveliness and purity. “ Thank 
you, thank you,” said Lilla. «« These shall be press- 
ed, and woven into a wreath, that you shal! de- 
clare came from fairy-land, and wth them,” she 
added: 


I'll press, and put away for thee 
Sweet memories that shall twine 

In wreath-like grace and beauty round 
This silent beart of mine. 
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And thus ended our pleasant evening, but not- 
withstanding its agreeable variety, and the pre- 
sence of Mary H , I missed you, dear Kate, 
and so did everybody else. 

That special pleading of yours in behalf of your 
friend’s curve line should win you an entrance into 
a certain legal club in New York, with the privi- 
lege of wearing Lord Eldon’s wig into the bargain. 
Don’t cal] me saucy. I wore it once, when per- 
sonating a lady of the olden time, for the amuse- 
ment of some young folks, and the effect was so 
perfect that I completely won the admiration of 
myself! The special pleading was all your own, 
quite womanly; but the artistic illustration of the 
argument was never yours, Kate. Some mis- 
chievous he, unawed by your reasoning powers, 
must have fashioned that mercantile looking figure, 
resembling neither a snake coiled round a lofty 
palm tree nora loving vine entwining a May pole, 
but remniding one of a very respectable crooked 
S impaled on two straight lines, thus—$. Forgive 
me, if like the piper in Hamelin Town I “ smiled 
a little smile,” for it soon passed away, as I tra- 
velled on to the graver thoughts suggested by two 
words near the close of your jetter—*‘ truth and 
beauty.” Much abused words, Kate, so enveloped 
in modern, fantastic, transcendental drapery, as to 
be a mystery and a perplexity to the multitude. 
Imaginative persons of a certain order, who live in 
the midst of poetical abstractions, talk and write 
a great deal about truth and beauty, to their own 
delight and the confounding of more common-place 
mortals. ‘These with their followers belong to a 
class well described by a spirited writer, as going 
forth in search of the true and the beautiful at the 
foot of the “ rainbow,” which ever recedes as they 
advance, instead of “ walking piously and practi- 
cally to their graves,” (the only sure way of find- 
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ing the home of the rainbow at last,) and on the 
journey thitherward, in the manifold cares and 


duties of life “‘ the trivial round, the common task,’ 


in labors of self-denial, self-discipline and self- 
devotion, evolving light from seeming darkness, 
truth, eternal truth, from the mists of error and 
falsehood, and tracing beauty everywhere, by “ its 
low perpetual hymn,” amid the humblest forms of 
humanity, and in the sentiment that hallows the 
meanest act of duty, performed by an immortal 
spirit. 

Ah! we are all in danger, Kate, of being led 
away by words, names, shadows, forgetting that 
“life is real, life is earnest,” and that 

“ Oft in life’s stillest shade reclining, 

In desolation unrepining, 

Without a hope on earth to find 

A mirror m an answering mind, 

Meek sou!'s there are, who little deem 

Their daily strife an angel’s theme; 

Or that the rod they take so calm 

Shall prove in Heaven a martyr's palm.” 
And over such souls hovers the rainbow of truth 
and beauty, not to varnish with the clouds and 
sunset of life, for it has an eternal origin and an 
eternal existence. 

Perhaps I am too grave to-day for my friend ; 
but then you have often said you did not care to 
hear a lively strain from me; and if I should at- 
tempt it, we would both have to echo the language 
of one who has said, (I will not detract front the 
elegance of the quotation by a translation,) “ notre 
coeur est un instrument incomplét, une lyre ov il 
manque des cordes, et oti nous sommes souvent 
forces de rendre les accens de joie, sur le ton con- 
sacré aux soupirs.” 

Adieu, dear Kate, 
Ever, yours, 
MARY Ss 
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WEEP 





BY MRS. S&S. 





Ou weep not for her! she hath gone to her rest; 
Gather pale flowers to strew over her breast. 

Her spirit was weary, and yearning for sleep ; 

It hath come to her gently, then why do ye weep ? 

Oh! better by far that life's heart-strings should break, 
When their music is slumbering no more to awake ; 
And tis well that our Father hath called to His throne, 
The heart-stricken maiden who sorrowed alone. 
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NOT FOR HER. 


W. BROOKS. 


She heard in the breeze that went wandering by, 
The low spirit voices that call from the sky. 

Their music was sweet to her desolate heart ; 

And she smiled when the death-angel bade her depart. 
And now while the glory of Autumn is here, 

The heart-broken maiden lies cold on her bier: 

And up in the choir where the Seraphim sing, 

Her storm-wearied spirit is folding its wing. 











THE DAY-DREAM. 


BY BASIL ORMOND. 


Sometimes before my waking eyes 
Visions of happiness arise, 

Which, could they prove but true in part, 
Might well content the ‘‘ daintiest heart.” 


I dream that ever by my side 

A youthful form delights to bide, 

Whose sparkling eyes of hue divine 

Are ever kindly turned on mine; 

And o'er a neck a sylph might own, 
Bright locks in careless grace are thrown, 
Shading a brow whose calm repose 

No flush of haughty passien knows, 

And to whose gentle heart is given 

The spirit of a child of Heaven, 


I dream that in a lofty hall, 

Whose size alone might well appal 

The vulgar eye, not used to ram 

O’er space for e!bow-room at home, 
Where paintings hang with taste on high, 
Demand the praise of passers-by, 

And mirrors clear and bright and tall 
Reflect the furniture and wall, 

And also serve to give me light, 
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To fix my hat and cont aright ~ 
Where cushioned sents invite repose, 
Or tempt at least a gentle doze— 
Three times a week to join my cheer, 
A few—my valued friends—repnir. 
These drink the best my cellars bonst, 
(But do not always quiz their host,) 
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Drowning at once both care and sorrow, 
Consigning to the fut»s the morrow. 


I dream, a voice whose “ every tone” 
Tn laugh, or song, is “ music's own,” H 


matin 


So richly soft, so sweetly clear, 
The accents fill the listener's ear, 
Like zephyrs mild that woo the flowers, | 
With scented breath in Spring's bright hours, 
Beside me sings a Iny of love, 

Sweet as an angel's song above. 


I dream that having labored hard, 

As critic, novelist, and bard, 

The envied meed of deathless fame 
Awaits forever mcre my name— 

And then—but hark! as I’m a sinner! 
The bell has rung! ’tis time for dinner, 
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THE SPARTAN MOTHER. 


me 


BY EDWARD J. 


Ves, thou art resting with thy countfy’s dead! , 
I knew the slanderous tale was false, that said ; 
When hope was gone, and the red field was lost, ; 
And vainly valiant spears were thickly crossed, 

Thy plame was seen ’mong those that turned to flee, 

Thy shield unkeeded—no, ft could not be! 

Thou wert alone—that scar upon thy breast, 

Now gilds the wreath that glows above thy rest! 


I may not sigh above thy hallowed sleep. 
Thy dreams are all too brillant to recall 
Thee back to earth ; I may not sorrowing weep 
Above thee, glorious in thine early fall ; 
Were all such dauntless hearts as thine, my son, 
Sparta had hailed a field of triumph won. 
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I said thou wert alone amid the foe, 

Their proudest hearts were bleeding round thee, low 
While on thy brow a scornful smile was set, 
Telling how bravely was the death-stroke met ; 
And unrelinquished still, the battle-brand 

Thy father bore was in thy red right hand ; 

And pillowing thy illumined brow, that shield 
That gleamed a meteor-light o’er many a field; 

For thus alone, in thy young manhood's pride, 
Could fate o’erteke thee—as thou hust nobly died. 


Thy country now that shield and spear shall place 
Among the brightest jewels of her race, 

'Thy sword, that wen thee glory’s coronal, 

Teach Sparta's sons to emulate thy fall. 
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MARY LORING’S LESSON OF LIFE. 





BY MISS MARY M. CHASE, 
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CHAPTER IL. 


‘Poor child! what lonely days she passed, with nothing 
to recall, 

But bitter taunts, and careless words, and looks more 
cold than all.” 


By the glowing embers on the kitchen-hearth 
of a large, old-fashioned farm-house, sat Abel 
Martin and his wife. It was late in the evening, 
and a chill blast was without. They had been 
sitting long in silence, and at length Mrs. Martin 
spoke— 

“It don’t hardly seem as if poor James was 
gone after all!” 

She uttered this in a half-suggestive, half- 
doubting tone, and accompanied it by a very 
proper sigh. Whoever James might be, it was 
evident that his loss had not very deeply affected 
her. 

“T really cannot realize it,” she continued, 
“and then to think of his sending his daughter to 
me to be took care of and brought up. It is cer- 
tainly very affecting, though I don’t see how it is 
to be done, and I am not used to having children 
about house. But,” she said, warming with her 
own eloquence, “she can pick up chips, and run 
of errands, and they say she is very smart with 
her needle, and paints and sings and all that. 
She mustn’t think to have anything to do with 
such useless stuff here, but I can keep her sewing 
a good part of the time. There’s the linen I 
made three years ago not made up yet, besides a 
great deal of flannel and tow-cloth; and she can 
learn to spin and weave, I dare say, if she learns 
other things so quick, and I guess I can make her 
useful after all.’ 

Mrs. Martin paused and looked up at her hus- 
band fora reply. He had been gazing at the fire 
very steadily for the last hour, without the slight- 
est change of expression in his countenance. But 
now raising up and clasping his hands over his 
knees, he said, “Hannah! do you know how 
much property your brother James left?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, it was just fifty thousand dollars !” 

“ Fifty thousand dollars! and all to that girl !” 

“ Yes; and I am to be her guardian till she is 
ofage. She’s a little over fifteen now. I tell you 
what, Hannah ; that girl don’t look to me as if it 

Vor. VIII.—No. 1. 
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would take much to carry her off. She's been 
always kept to school ever since her mother died, 
and looks dreadful pale. If anything should hap- 
pen, you know the property would all come to us.” 

“ Fifty thousand dollars!” repeated his wife, as 
if unable to comprehend the amount. 

““Yes; and if you only manage right, it will 
all be ours. Just keep her right under your thumb. 
Don’t let her think she can have her own way at 
all. Because in the first place it will be the easi- 
est way, and next, when she’s grown up, if she 
lives so long, which I can’t think, it will be less 
trouble to prevent her marrying and taking her 
money into her own hands. For, of course, 
there'll be plenty that will be glad to get such a 
rich girl.” 

Conversing thus, the farmer and his wife sat 
until the embers had nearly died out upon the 
hearth, and all their discourse was of the orphan 
girl who had that day come under their charge. 
A mother’s love she had never known, and her 
father had lately died in a distant part of the state, 
whence she had been sent to be cared for by her 
relatives. 

Little did James Loring know the miserly, 
grasping disposition of his sister and her husband, 
when by his will he left his only chiid to their care. 
They had not met for many years, and each had 
been sufficiently occupied in the pursuit of wealth 
almost to forget the other. Abel Martin had no 
children. Perhaps the influence of young and 
generous spirits might have made him a better 
man. But with none save themselves to provide 
for, both he and his wife had gone on, from year 
to year, toiling to amass property which they 
could neither enjoy themselves nor share with 
others. But they had welcomed their young 
relative with as much warmth as they knew how 
to infuse into their words ; for she was an heiress 
and an invalid, and they were her nearest kin. 

But oh! how the poor child’s heart sank within 
her, as she gazed around on the large, dimly- 
lighted rooms, whose ponderous furniture had ac- 
quired that stiff, immovable air which always dis- 
tinguishes unused articles; and a desolate, home- 
sick feeling settled upon her heart, as she con- 
trasted this lonely house with her own pretty 
chamber where all was sunshine and comfort. 
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Except on great occasions, the kitchen and some 
small sleeping-rooms were the only ones opened. 
The former served for all domestic purposes, for 
dining-room and parlor. It was large and almost 
as lonely as the rest—brown beams loured grimly 
overhead, and the vast fire-place seemed ready to 
swallow up the whole. 

When she was shown to her chamber at night, 
her footsteps echoed loudly through the uncarpeted 
hall and on the bare creaking stairs. When her 
aunt left her, she threw herself on the bed and sob- 
bed aloud. And well she might, for nothing could 
be more cold and dismal than that room. It was 
furnished with a bed and chair, a very smal! look- 
ing-glass, and a stand of the narrowest propor- 
tions, with long, rickety legs. And this was all. 
Never before had she passed a night in sucha 
room. 

But when she had dried her tears and laid her- 
self down for the night she could notsleep. The 
cold linen struck a chill through her frame, and 
the weight of the bed-clothes, which yet gave no 
warmth, was insupportable. Then the wind rose 
and made such strange unearthly noises around the 
house that she was filled with fear. 

At last, after two or three hours, she rose and 
wrapping a shawl about her descended to the kit- 
chen. As she opened the door the pair, who still 
sat. by the hearth, were startled by her unexpected 
appearance. 

«“ What is the matter, my dear?” said Mrs. 
Martin, in a tone intended to be very gentle. 

“‘ Oh, aunt, it is so cold and so lonesome up stairs, 
I had rather sit up all night than stay there.” 

“If you are cold, I’ll put more clothes on the 
bed, but as to being lonesome I’m sure there can’t 
anything be more nice and snug.” 

« If you please, won’t you let me sit here till 
you go up stairs? I shan’t mind it so much then.” 

Mrs. Martin looked at her husband, who shook 
his head, and she replied, 

“No, my dear. Go right back to your room, 
and [’ll bring you something warm to put to your 
feet. I can’t have you think to begin to be a baby, 
and if you are afraid of the wind, I shall be 
ashamed of you. And don’t you ever come down 
stairs, my dear, after you have gone to bed, again, 
And angther time you must warm before you go.” 

With a heavy heart poor Mary Loring again 
ascended the stairs, that seemed to creak louder 
and echo longer than before ; and burying her face 
in her pillow, wept herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER IL. 


“ Love knoweth every form of air, and every shape of earth, 
And comes unbidden everywhere, like thought’s mysterious 
birth.” 


From that day a new life opened to the orphan 
child. She had come to her aunt gladly, for she 


longed for kindness and tenderness, but she found 
little there. She was a docile girl, for she had 
early learned obedience, and had scarcely ever 
known that she had a will of her own, far less 
that it was to be gratified. 

She had little strength of mind, little self-re- 
lianee, for faculties that are never allowed action 
soon cease to exist. She was of a sweet and un- 
complaining disposition, fond only of her books, 
and of the pretty embroidery, painting, &¢. which 
she had been taught at school. But with a sigh 
she submitted to be deprived of her frame and her 
colors and soon learned to sit meekly at the coarse 
sewing which her aunt bountifully provided for 
her; or laid it aside without a murmur to draw a 
bucket of water from the deep well, or to bring 
wood in her slender arms. 

She seldom spoke, unless it was in answer to 
some inquiry, and seemed falling into a sort of 
apathy when the Spring came, and its soft winds 
and new springing grass and delicate blossoms, so 
like herself, aroused her to a degree of activity. 
It had been the gossip of all the quilting-parties 
and tea-drinkings of the neighborhood, that Abe} 
Martin’s rich niece was little better than a servant 
in her uncle’s house. Many of these murmurs had 
reached Mrs. Martin’s ears, and perhaps it was 
for this cause that now Mary was left more to 
herself and her own wishes. Sw she used to wan- 
der about the woods, or recline on the dandelion 
and violet-gemmed banks of a low, sweet-toned 
brook, that stole through her uncle’s meadows, or 
with her pencil make sketches of the pleasant 
scenes she saw. 

An old dog, no favorite with the family, which 
contrived to pick up a precarious living in the kit- 
chen and woods, gradually attached himself to the 
orphan, and at last became her inseparable com- 
panion. Alone in the fields, she was more happy 
than she had been since her father’s death. She 
wove garlands for the old dog’s neck, aud while 
he gravely sat and listened to her, she told him 
long stories for want of other auditor, and sang her 
favorite songs to the Spring birds. Her cheek grew 
less pale, and the “ gentle medicine” that nature 
offers the desolate seemed healing her grief. 

The Summer came, and Mary still wandered 
out as usual, gradually acquiring health and 
strength, when one day she was surprised to find, 
by her seat, under a hickory that grew near the 
brook, a pretty rustic basket of flowers and fiuit. 
A thrill rushed through her frame, an intense de- 
light that she had not felt for months. They were 
for her. Somebody must have thought of and 
pitied her. It was a friend who placed them 
there, surely. But who could it be? She knew 
no one, had made no acquaintances, for her aunt 
had discouraged any advances made by the neigh- 
bors’ daughters toward a friendship with her niece, 
and she had neither cared nor heeded. 
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Day after day she came there, and never failed 
to find some similar gift. She had pleased herself 
with weaving a hundred pretty romances, of which 
they were the foundation. One morning all the 
woodland creatures were astir; the birds were 
busier than ever among the bushes; the squirrels, 
eyes were brighter as they shone out from their 
mischievous little faces ; and every leaf was glis- 
tening and fluttering in the early breeze. 

With a light heart, Mary bounded over the 
mossy stones and withered leaves in a glad race 
with the old dog, which made the echoes ring with 
his barking. With flushed cheeks and eager eyes 
she reached her favorite tree, and looked around for 
her accustomed morning gift. But it was not to 
be seen. “ Wolf!” she said, gaily, ‘‘ you were 
here first, you have carried off my flowers. Where 
are they?” 

ee They are here, Miss Loring,” said a young 
man, stepping from behind the tree. 

Mary looked at him for a moment in mute as- 
tonishment. Deep blushes overspread her face, 
and she curtsied, not knowing what else to do; 
then with a sudden impulse leaped across the brook, 
and was bounding away toward the house, when 
she heard the unknown exclaim—* Miss Loring! 
Miss Loring!” 

From mere force of habit, she paused to listen 
to what he had to say, and was half-frightened 
when he crossed the brook and stood by her side. 
He offered her the flowers which she did not dare 
refuse, but stood trembling and wishing to go. 
There was nothing very frightful in the case, at 
least so thought Louis Harden, as he smiled at the 
poor child’s paleness. He was a young farmer, 
with rather better education, better looks and bet- 
ter means than any of his neighbors; and there- 
fore felt himself abundantly qualified, on all these 
accounts, to make the acquaintance of the heiress, 
whose situation had excited so much sympathy 
in the vicinity. But knowing this would be 
entirely distasteful to the Martins, he had made 
this experiment and was well pleased with his 
success. 

It is to be feared that the young farmer’s work 
suffered that day, for the sun was high in the Hea- 
vens when he joined his haymakers, and he often 
paused and stood leaning on his rake as if in deep 
thought. 

“ What is the matter with you, child?” said 
aunt Martin as Mary entered the door; “ your 
cheeks are as red asa piny! You havn't looked 
so well this year. I told you ’twould be the saving 


of you, coming to live with me. But it seems to 
me you've been a great ways this morning. Now 
run right up stairs, and go to reeling that woolen 
yarn; you’ve got so smart you can do it as well as 
not.” Mary gladly escaped to the chamber, and in 
the execution of her homely but rather pleasant 
task, found ample time to think over the adventure 
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_of the morning. It was such an event in her quiet, 
aimless life. 

“| know I musn’t tell aunt,” she thought, “for 
then, he says, she will shut me up, and never let 
me go out of doors again; but I am afraid it is 
very wrong.” 

“Oh, dear!” she said aloud, “ what have I 
done? I have gone on and on, reeling this yarn, 
and not tied a single knot, and now I shall have 
to wind it all off and commence the skein again !” 

Poor Mary Loring. Something had sadly dis- 
composed her that day, for it required all her pa- 
tience to get her simple work right, and at night, 
so little had been accomplished that her aunt be- 
stowed a sound scolding upon her, and bounced 
out of the room ina rage. Never had the old 
lady’s manner seemed half so coarse or repulsive, 
and a flood of tears concluded the untoward events 
of the day. 

On the morrow she lingered in the house instead 
of going out as usual. She walked from the door 
to the window, took up her sewing, laid :t aside, 
and te use Mrs. Martin’s expression, “ fidgeted,” 
until losing all forbearance the thrifty housewife 
exclaimed, Miss! are you going to take a walk, 
‘orain’t you? Because if you ain’t, you can go 
aud finish that yarn; and if you are, you’d better 
go, so as to get back some time to-day. You 
wouldn't be indulged to take a waik by everybody, 
I can tell you. I wouldn’t humor an own daugh- 
terasI do you. Come, if you’re going, go! ” 

The vision of the woolen yarn and the hot 
chamber decided the child, and she went out with- 
out a word. Old Wolf, who had been as restless 
as his young friend, followed, and Mrs. Martin 
stood in the door grumbling. 

“ There you go, a pretty pair indeed! that’s all 
either of you ure good for; and if it wasn’t for 
them that’s dead and gone, I wouldn’t be bothered 
with either of you, the girl or the dog. But I pro- 
mised old Elsie Harden, when she gave me that 
dog when he was a puppy, to keep him, and now 
I suppose I must. I should think Louis would 
come and get him, now the old woman’s gone, but 
if he did, I wouldn’t let him have him, just for 
saying that I was cross to Mary. Pretty high 
times! when he or anybody else is going to take 
me in hand!” 

So the dame went to her work, and Mary and 
Wolf, unconscious of her disparaging soliloquy, 
wended their way to the brook. Shedid not dare 
to go quite down, but stood in the edge of the 
woods a moment, and looked toward the hickory. 
Quietly leaning against its trunk stood Louis 
Harden, and as old Wolf, enraged at this disturber 
of their usual haunt, bgunded forth barking loudly, 
he looked around and saw the trembling child. 

In an instant he had mefher, and with a hun- 
dred thanks for her coming, led her to her favorite 
seat, A beautiful volume of illustrated poetry ay 
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there, and with delight she seized it, for it was so 
long since she had seen a new book. 

“ Did you bring this for me?” she said, quite 
innocently. 

“T did, and I will bring you a new one every 
day, if you will come and take it.” 

“ How good you are!” said the child. “ Isn’t it 
strange that my uncle has never brought me any- 
thing since I came here to live?” 

“You do not know those relatives of yours 
yet, Miss Loring.” And lowering his voice, Louis 
frankly and honestly told her their whole design 
so far as actions, which were sufficiently definite, 
had revealed it. 

She did not half comprehend him. She knew 
that she had property of her own; but this was 
now her home, and she felt that she ought to love 
and obey them as much as possible. She could 
not believe what he said, but she listened and it 
was enough. 

Days, weeks passed on, and the orphan had laid 
her head in Louis Harden’s bosom and promised 
to be his. ‘ 

The surprise of Abel Martin cannot be described 
when his young neighbor came to him, and claim- 
ed his consent to taking her from them. But he 
was a shrewd, crafty man, and betrayed no dis- 
pleasure, which was scarcely to be expected. He 
requested a day to consider of it, and on the mor- 
row Louis was informed of his willingness to part 
with Mary, since it was her choice to leave them, 
but insisted that a whole year should intervene 
between that time and her marriage, on account of 
her youth. 

To this Louis reluctantly agreed, not without 
some misgivings at the old man’s unusual urbani- 
ty, but he was too much pleased with his unex- 
pected success in the negociation to speculate long 
on it. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘She looked from out the window 
With long and asking gaze, 

From the cold clear light of morning 
To the twilight’s purple haze, 


‘Gold and pale the planets shone—still the girl kept gazing 
” 


on. 


Very different now was the life of Mary Loring. 
She was petted and indulged like a spoiled child. 
Whatever her uncle and aunt had chosen not to 
do before, was done now; beautiful dresses took 
the place of her mourning ; the large chamber was 
opened and handsomely furnished for her—even 


luxuriously. When she exchanged the narrow 


closet which she had hitherto occupied for this 
room, with its soft carpets, its draperied windows, 
its books and piano, she felt that no gratitude was 
teo much to express to her friends. Louis was 
dazzled with this excess of kindness ; he could not 
but suspect at times the existence of some under 
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current that would by and by sweep away all this 
goodly show, yet he gradually forgot these thoughts, 
and when the Summer came again was complete- 
ly charmed by the attentions of the Martins. 

The year of probation was passed—the wedding- 
day of the farmer and the young orphan came. It 
had long before been announced, and all the coun- 
try round was bidden to attend the ceremony. 
The evening closed in and brilliant lights shone 
from Abel Martin’s windows. The old rooms had 
been stripped of their antiquated furniture, and 
rich showy couches, divans, ottomans and other 
unaccustomed articles, of which the guests knew 
not even the names, substituted in their places. 
Curtains of embroidered lace fell to the floor, ad- 
mitting the soft evening air. 

The right wing had been selected for the supper 
room, and through the doors, ostentatiously left 
open appeared long tables, whose richly decorated 
viands seemed too beautiful to be merely eaten. 

The orphan satin herchamber. She had never 
dreamed, even in her early happy days of wearing 
aught so lovely, so costly, as her bridal robe. It 
was a gift from her aunt, and the bridemaid de- 
scanted at great length on her generosity and en- 
vied Mary so kind a friend. Very beautiful was 
the orphan as she sat there, for that sweetness that 
betokens perfect happiness dwelt on her face. 

The guests had all arrived and the clock point- 
ed tonine. It struck and at the instant the quick 
pattering of a horse’s hoofs and the roll of wheels 
were heard. * 

“Tt is Louis!” said the bride. “ I know Ran- 
ger’s pace so well.” 

Her aunt bustled from the room, and the bride- 
maids took a Jast look at their own and Mary’s 
attire, and then stood at the window to wait the 
moment for them to descend. Ten minutes pass- 
ed. They looked at each other. Ten more— 
the bride grew pale—the girls whispered, and one 
left the room. There was a low murmur in the 
parlors, but no bridegroom came. ‘They had part- 
ed but a few hours before, and why was he not 
there to claim her hand? The bride hid her face, 
and her friend came and knelt by her side, and 
spoke soothing words. A half hour passed, and 
Mary sprang to her feet, as the same sound of 
horses’ hoofs was heard, and the same roll of 
wheels, but this time they went from the house. 

At that moment her uncle and her aunt entered, 
and requesting the bridesmaid to leave them alone 
for a moment told the half-bewildered girl that it 
was alla jest, that they never meant she should 
marry Louis Harden, that he had gone, and all 
between them was over, forever. 

They spoke most lovingly to her, and begged 
her to go down and help them to make merry with 
their friends—that it was all as a ruse that the pre- 
tended wedding was arranged—and that all they 
had intended to do, was to give a grand party in her 
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honor—that they could not part with her, even to 
so worthy a man as Louis. “! 

Mary was bewildered—she neither wept nor 
spoke. She looked vacantly into their faces, and 
occasionally responded, “ Yes—yes,” as if she 
acquiesced in all. But she had not understood the 
meaning of a single word. They had foreseen a 
storm of tears and reproaches, but they were not 
prepared for this. They looked at each other for 
explanation, but they knew not that her delicate, 
fragile soul was that hour darkened and that she 
was unconscious of word or deed. 

“Will you go down with us now?” said 
they. 

“ Yes, yes,” was the response. They put wine 
to her lips and she drank, and they led her among 
the guests, who were wholly incredulous concern- 
ing the flimsy excuse of the pretended wedding. 
How many young hearts ached and eyes were 
dimmed with tears for the sake of that gentle crea- 
ture, led like a lamb to the sacrifice! There was 
such a strange unfitness in her bridal robes for that 
stricken one. She moved about, leaning on her 
uncle’s arm, so mutely, with such a suffering 
look, they could not endure the sight. But no one 
dared risk the displeasure of the hosts by being 
the first to leave, and so the evening slowly wore 
away, and they departed and all was still. There 
was great excitement in all the country-side as to 
the events of the evening, and before sunrise every 
person within miles around knew what had taken 
place. 

But the real facts were these, and soon were 
they too noised abroad. When Louis Harden 
entered he was met by Abel himsel!, who conduct- 
ed him into a back room and, seating him at a 
table, reached him a pen and requested him to 
sign a paper which lay there, for it was the price 
of Mary Loring! It was a bond by which he 
bound himself to have nothing whatever to do with 
her property daring her lile, and if she died before 
him to relinquish every cent of it to her nearest 
kin. 

The boldness, the audacity of the demand almost 
petrified him. It was repeated with the assurance 
that there was no appeal, and that the arrangement 
had been made at Mary’s suggestion, and with her 
entire consent. Louis replied in fierce words that 
he would not degrade himself by such a bond— 
that Mary might make such disposition of her pro- 
perty as she chose but he would not sign the pa- 
per. Abel was disconcerted. He had calculated 
on the young man’s love for his niece too far. It 
was for this he had expended so much; for this 
he had schooled his rude nature into deference for 
her he was determined to deceive. In vain he en- 
treated, almost threatened—nay, prayed. At last 
he represented the distress of the bride herself— 
but it was now useless to attempt stemming the 
torrent of passion, and flinging the old man into a 





corner, as he strove to stay him, he rushed from 
the house, and they saw him no more. 





CHAPTER IV. 

“ Of Love that never found his earthly close, 

What sequel? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts ? 
Or all the same as if he had not been ?”” 

Oh} what a morrow was that which dawned on 
Mary Loring! With the morning came back her 
reason, but dimly at first ; and she rose and walk- 
ed out into the woods, with her bridal veil flung 
over her head. Wolf followed her footsteps, as 
she tottered down the hill, and looked up into her 
face with mute intelligence. As she approached 
the well-known seat, why did she stand so statue- 
like, gazing with straining eyes down on the 
moss? There lay, his face buried in his hands, 
her recreant lover. He had not heard her light, 
feeble footsteps; and, as she stood, a remembrance 
of all the past suddenly swept over her, and she 
turned and fled with the speed of a falcon, to- 
ward home. And Louis never knew his agony 
was watched by, her and from that hour they 
were strangers. 

Well as he had loved her his was a stern, 
proud spirit, and once angered was not easily re- 
conciled. He had unhesitatingly included her in 
his denunciations of her miscalled protectors ; and 
having done so—though with no other reason save 
her miserly uncle’s lying assertion—he would not 
retract. He went into his harvest field and 
labored ; he mingled with busy men, and by and 
by, the sharpness of the wounded feeling wore 
away. 

But Mary Loring sat alone in her now lonely 
room, drooping and inconsolable. Conscience- 
stricken at their own work, Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
strove to make amends by ceaseless care and at- 
tention ; they tried but in vain to win her from 
her solitude, and to none would she entrust one 
thought or feeling that dwelt in her breast. So 
she lived on—each Spring found her more pale, 
more wan, and when she heard that Louis Har- 
den had brought a fair young bride to his home, 
she faded still faster. Every one marvelled how 
she could live, so worn and wasted, but not with 
sickness or pain. She never reproached him, ne- 
ver mentioned his name, never looked at the gifts 
he had made her. 

On went the years, with a slow, heavy foot-fall, 
but there was sorrow elsewhere than in Abel Mar- 
tin’s house. Poor Mrs. Harden had ever been 
very delicate ; and when the long March winds 
came on, keenly blowing from the South, so damp 
and chill, 2 heavy cold settled on her lungs ; and, 
when May flowers were blooming she lay dying. 
They had opened the windows to give her air, and 
the breath of those sweet, imperfect roses that 
blossom so early, came into the room, and the dy- 
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one felt their breath, and asked for a branch ; 


they were in their first youth, she was about to 
leave hers for ever. At her request all save her 
husband left her, and then turning her anxious 
eyes to his, she said. 

“Dear Louis, you have been so kind, so good to 
me that I cannot leave you without many, many 
thanks. Wives do not often give thanks for those 
things which they claim as a right, but I wish to 
do you justice.” 

“My dear wife,” faltered Louis, “ your own 
loveliness and goodness I have never half repaid. 
You have been to me the best and dearest wife in 
the world, and why now disturb yourself by these 
recollections? ” 

*¢ Louis,” said the dying woman, with more 
energy, “ do not seek to deceive me in death. For 
years I have known your secret. The story of 
your love all knew save I; and when I came to 
learn it, I felt deep pity both for you and for her. 
But when in sleep I heard you murmur, ‘ Mary!’ 
and moan in your dreams, oh how sick at heart 
Igrew! It was a long time, Louis, before I 


brought myself to share a divided heart ; but when. 


I remembered that I was the least sufferer, and 
heard that poor Mary was dying from day to day, 
I gave up all bad teelings, and I have no reproach 
on my tongue or in my thought. I have seen you 
stand in abstraction many times when you knew 
not any one was near, and gaze toward the path 
that used to lead to Abel Martin’s; and I have 
long known of your moonlight visits to an old 
hickory by a brook, near the woods where you 
used to meet Mary ; but, dear Louis, I have felt no 
hardness of heart at this, and for many months I 
have sent Sarah every day to ask after Mary, or 
to carry her some flowers, or some delicate food, 
though she has never known whence they came. 
So do not grieve at having deceived me, for it has 
all been well with me at last.” 

The heart-broken man had no answer to make 
to these loving words, sharper to him than the 
keenest reproof. “ Oh, my angel wife!” he groan- 
ed aloud. ‘ 

There was a low rap at the door and he rose 
from his knees, where he had fallen by his wife’s 
bedside, and openedit. A note was placed in his 
hand, which he read. It ran thus: 

“ My niece is dying and prays you to come to 
her. If you remember the love you once felt for 
her, I entreat you to come. 

“* Apet Martin.” 

A sudden change passed over the young man’s 
face, and he murmured, “Oh God! my punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear!” 

“Read!” whispered the wife. He obeyed. 
‘ Promise me, Louis Harden, that you will go!” 

« Never, and leave you,” was the reply. 

“ Promise!” she repeated, tightening her grasp 
upon his hand. There was a look in those dim- 
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med gyes he could not refuse. “I will,” he said, 
huskily. 

“The Lord bless you and that poor girl!” 
breathed forth the dying woman, and Louis stood 
alone with his dead. 

Much wondered they who were gathered there 
when they saw him leave the house, and turn his 
face toward the wood; but more would they 
have marvelled had they known where his next 
hour was passed. Evening shades were closing 
in when he entered, for the first time in seven years 
the wide old dwelling where, so long before, 
should have been his bridal. None save the aged 
pair knew of his visit. He entered that richly fur- 
nished chamber where his bride had waited his 
coming that cruel while—and waited in vain ! 

She lay on a low, luxurious couch, that, alas ! 

“Through long days of sadness, 
And nights devoid of ease,” 
had failed to bring “sleep to her eyes, or slumber 
to her eyelids.” The dim light was enough to 
show how wasted and spiritual that poor frame 
had become. The stupor of death already lay 
upon her, and Louis was kneeling beside her, ere 
she was aware of his presence. 

« Lay me nearer, nearer,” she uttered, with dif- 
ficulty, as they lifted her slight form toward the 
bedside. 

She laid her thin white arms around his neck, 
and a smile, the first for years, spread over her 
face. But tears rained from his eyes, and strong 
emotions shook his frame. 

“Do you remember the brook, and the flashing 
of the hickory leaves? The dew was on the moss— 
and your flowers, how sweet they were !” 

Those seven years seemed forgotten, and Louis 
answered: “J saw you bounding through the 
woods ; your hair was fluating back on the wind ; 
your eyes were so bright! Oh it was a fatal morn- 
ing! Dear Mary, what have you not endured !” 

At the sound of thai voice, a low grow] arose 
from a dark corner, and old Wolf slowly crept to- 
ward the bed. “ He never leaves me now,” said 
the poor child. 

“ Will you bury me by the edge of the woods, 
there—there where you first told me that you loved 
me? Don’t grieve so bitterly. I should have 
died the same. Stoop lower, Louis, tell me, do 
you love me?” 

The voice was so low, that no other ear heard 
save one. As if to take a last look at his dear 
mistress’ face, the old dog laid his paws on the 
edge of the bed, and looked at her as though he 
knew the import of the scene, then he shrank 
back into his corner. 

Many a low word was murmured there, and 
many a faint caress was given by that feeble child. 
At last the voice ceased—the white arms fell back 
—and once more the young man stood alene with 
his dead. Yes, his dead—for all were gone save 
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him. They could no longer endure to see the 
desolation they had wrought, and had stolen away 
to feed remorse alone. 

The terrible sufferings of that man, who can 
tell? He went forth from the death-chamber 
scarce alive. He sought his own home, so silent 
and drear, and there hid himself from all sympa- 
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thy—all pity. The dead were buried, one in the 
church-yard—one in the shadow of the forest ; but 
for which mourned he most? For the young wife 
who had learned her bitter lesson of self-control 
from his teaching, who forgave him ere he asked 
—or the orphan who had none else to love and 
died when she might no longer love him ? 
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THE BUD THAT CAME WITH SPRING TO ME. 


BY MRS. C. 


T ever have loved the perfumed flowers 
That paist with varied hues the earth, 

And from my happy childhood smiled 
With hopeful dreams upon their birth ; 

Dear are they still, whether they deck 
The forest wild or cultured lea, 

But love | none so fondly as 


The bud that came with Spring to me. 


It bloomed before the other flowers 
Had opened to the light their eyes, 
- Or flung one breath of incense up 
To Him who watched them from the skies. 
*T was sent to bless warm trusting hearts ; 
Sheltered with tenderness to be, 
And many a murmured welcome met 


The bud that came with Spring to me. 


It seemed at first too fragile e’en 
The April zephy?’s wing to bear, 
But whea mild May’s rich blushes spread, 
"_ Itbrightened, lost its languid air; 
And with June’s balmy breath it wore 
Each day new charms so fair to see, 
None marvelled that hearts cherished much 


The bud that came with Spring to me. 
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LOUISE M. MILLS. 


The Summer months swift glided by, 
Chill Autumn sighed a farewell lay, 
But not as perished other flowers 
Did my sweet favorite decay ; 
Ah! no—it wore and still doth wear 
A tint would shame the proud rose-tree, 
And like a gleam of hope shines out 


The bud that came with Spring to me. 


Dear treasured thing ! it culture needs, 
Unlike a floral gem that grows, 
For as its petals slow expand 
A soul's emotions they disclose : 
Yes, yes, my favorite hath a soul, 
And mine the sacred task must be 
To bid it éarly ope to Him, 
Who gave the bud with Spring to me. 


Oh, Father! shed thy smile of light 
Upon my work as seasons roll ; 
Nourish with sunshine and with dew 
The flower thou gavest with a soul— 
In earth's wide garden may it bloom, 
With strength to bear the tempest wild, 
Till culled to blossom near thy throne 
Shall be this bud, my darling child. 
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ISLAND. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Tue little “piece of land surrounded by water,” 
represented in the engraving, not only has a sort 
of quiet and picturesque beauty to commend it to 
the reader’s notice, but is worthy of attention as 
the scene of a melo-dramatic passage, tragic a 
little with a large infusion of broad comedy or ra- 
ther farce, in the history of our republic. Snug 
and comfortable as the istand lies there, sleeping ap- 
parently on the bosom of the tranquil lake and lulled 
in its repose by the everlasting roar of the mighty 
cataract, it was once the nest, as it were, of a 
portentous egg, out of which seemed likely to be 
hatched no less a monster than a war between the 
United States and England. Of war indeed— 
war on a very small scale, to be sure—a sort of 
burlesque of war—this same Navy-Island was in 
fact the scene; but fortunately it was a war of 
pygmies, not of giants ; cannon roared, it is true ; 
drums rattled and fifes squeaked amid the shady 
groves that loom up so bushily in the picture ; 
cannon-balls went whistling and crashing through 
those dense masses of shrubbery ; men swore and 
officers shouted ; there were flags, and tents, and 
countersigns, and orders of the day, and rations 
were served out, and all the incidents of the 
deadly game were played off, little and big, ap- 
palling and ridiculous; but the master-spirits of 
the occasion, fortunately for the world at large, 
were a couple of very small though very fussy 
“ actors on the world’s wide stage,” and their whole 
line of proceeding, hovering though it did on the 
verge of becoming terribly important in its conse- 
quences, was so thoroughly imbued with elements 
both ridiculous and contemptible that even the na- 
tural proclivity of men and nations to do acts of 
folly could not succeed in converting the war of 
Navy Island into a war of England and America. 
Fortunately for the two nations and for the world, 
the squabble ended as it began—a squabble be- 
tween Sir Francis Head and “General” Suther- 
land. 

There never was, probably, a more stupendous 
piece of humbug perpetrated than that whole busi- 
ness of “ patriot” meddling with the affairs of the 
Canadians, with all its concomitants of “ Hunters’ 
lodges,” speech-making, sympathising, robbing of 
“arsenals” and hen-roosts, drilling, marching 
and countermarching, campaigning and running 
away. Whatever of serious and dangerous final- 
ly belonged to it was supplied by the intense folly 
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of the Canadian Governor, Sir Francis Head. I: 
is now well known that when Navy Island was 
first invaded—if the taking possession of a barren, 
uninhabited waste can be called invasion—by the 
“forces” of Bobadil Sutherland, the sum total of 
those forces was less than three dozen men ; -among 
which, by the way, were three general officers 
at least, if not more. They had two or three 
pieces of cannon which they had stolen from some 
of the little wooden shanties denominated arsenals 
in our rural districts, a few swords and muskets, 
and provisions enough to last them a week or pos- 
sibly a fortnight. What the real purpose and ex- 
pectations of these people were it is difficult to 
imagine. Mackenzie, the instigator of the out- 
break in Canada, is undoubtedly a man of great 
intelligence and shrewdness, and we can scarcely 
suppose it possible that he actually looked to the 
accomplishment of any great purpose by means 
such as those he saw around him. He may have 
anticipated a general or at least a wide-spread and 
vigorous rising im Canada; he may have counted 
on large assistance, active and substantial, from 
the American side; but if he did, all we can say 
is that events proved him to be sadly wanting in 
sober, discreet judgment. Sutherland has been 
playing the fool, more or less absurdly, in a va- 
riety of ways, ever since his escape (or release, 
we forgot whiech,) from imprisonment; it is not 
improbable that he was fool enough to be in earn- 
est. Of the others, some few perhaps were en- 
thusiasts in what they were made to believe a holy 
cause, bat the greater number, probably, were 
mere unthinking adventurers, the waifs and 
strays of society, who gave little thought to the 
object, the means of success or the result, and 
looked wpon the whole affair rather in the light of 
a frolic than of an undertaking which might 
seriously involve themselves and others. 

Be all this as it may, there were two ways, two 
modes of proceeding, by either of which Sir Fran- 
cis Head might have brought the Navy Island 
business to a perfectly harmless close. He had 
assembled, on the opposite bank of ther iver, from 
four to five thousand men, most of them not unaccus- 
tomed to arms, and including a very considerable 
number of retired officers and soldiers who had 
served in Europe and elsewhere. They had can- 
non, ammunition and all the requisite materiel. 
To make a vigorous descent upon the island, and 
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capture or put to death every man of the invaders, 
would have been a military enterprise of no great 
difficulty ; or they might have been effectually dis- 
lodged by shelling and cannonading. This was 
one of the plans available to Sir Francis. The 
other was simply to let them alone. It is true that 
their number was increased by daily accessions of 
small parties, so that in the course of a week or 
two there were two or three hundred men on the 
island ; it is true, also, that supplies of provisions 
and other necessaries were furnished to them by 
the good nature or the “ sympathy ” of the inhabi- 
tants along the line of the frontier. But the ex- 
pedition would in a very short time, if left to itself, 
have shared the fate of other “nine days’ wonders.” 
Public curiosity and interest would have died 
away, recruits would have ceased to arrive, sup- 
plies of provisions would have discontinued, and 
the evacuation of the island, by either a forward 
or a retrograde movement, would have become in- 
evitable. The forward movement, to the Cana- 
dian shore, would have been made, if at all, in the 
face of numbers vastly superior, and must have 
ended in the capture or destruction of the “pa- 
triots;” a return to the American side, after a 
few weeks of vaporing and idle bombast, would 
probably have given a death-blow to the whole 
“sympathetic” movement and to the cause of the 
“ sympathizers.” 

But Sir Francis Head, whose conduct through- 
out the whole of the rebellion was a compound of 
fatuity and madness, thought proper to adopt 
neither of the two courses so obviously feasible and 
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at his command ; he chose rather to play into the 
hands of the “ sympathizers” by inflicting a sharp 
blow upon the national sensibilities of the whole 
American people, and by making it almost impos- 
sible for the American Governmen® to abstain 
from acting in a sense hostile to Canada and Great 
Britain. He ordered the unlucky, the ill-advised, 
the most dangerous attack upon the steamer Caro- 
line. What were the immediate and ultimate 
consequences of that measure we need not take 
the trouble to repeat ; they are known to all. It 
is sufficient for our present purpose to note the 
single fact, declared by Sutherland while in prison 
at Quebec and so likely to be true as not to call 
for any corroboration even of his word in the mat- 
ter, that within a week after the destruction of the 
Caroline the “army of invasion” upon Navy Is- 
land was increased to between a thousand and 
fifteen hundred men. 

But the Canadian flurry passed off at length, as 
most things do in this world. Navy Island has 
long since returned to its pristine condition of quiet 
insignificance. The roar of Niagara is no more 
rivalled by the roar of cannon pouring deadly 
lumps of iron among its leafy shrubberies; the 
winds whistle through its leafless branches in 
Winter, but the fife whistles there no more ; and 
Sir Francis, and ‘‘ General” Sutherland, and 
** General”? Van Rensselaer, and all the other 
heroes of the “ patriot campaign ” have subsided. 
May they rest in peace, and the world hear of 


them no more. 
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TO THE FIRST ROBIN. 


BY 4H. T. 


Tov gentle herald of the Spring, 

What welcome tidings thou dost bring 
To our inclement clime; 

Thy gladsome voice so sweetly clear 

Prociaims it to the raptured ear— 
The end of Wintry time. 


Thou carollest so merrily, 
Thou seemest exultingly to say 
“Old Winter's reign is o’er ; 
And Spring, with all her merry train, 
Approaches to assume the reign 
And happiness restore.” 
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Sweet warbler, thou art welcome here, 
To our inclement hemisphere 

Where Winter reigns so long ; 
Thou bringest pleasant memories 
Of flowery vales and sunny skies, 

Of melody and song. 


When thy soft voice shall whisper peace, 

The wild, tempestuous winds shall cease 
Their battling and their strife ; 

Old Winter loose his icy chain, 

And field and grove and flowery plain 
Re-echo with new life. 
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SUGARING OFF. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Prorte who have, been to the West Indies and 
seen the manner of doing things in the sugar plan- 
tations there, tell us that the life of the cultivating 
operative, whether slave or freeman, is toilsome 
and wearying in all its stages, from the planting of 
the cane to the boiling of the syrup. The tale 
seems not incredible, First, it is to be considered 
that the weather is generally very hot, and that 
the alternations of wet and dry are for the most 
part both in excess; either the earth is parched by 
intolerable and ruinous drought, or the rain comes 
down in torrents—either condition being far from 
pleasant to the workers in the fields. Then, the 
work is incessant and not light; as any man can 
certify who has stood up eight or ten hours on a 
stretch, hoeing corn or potatoe hills, which is re- 
markably analogous. Then the cane, when it is 
ripe, has to be cut and carried to the mills, and 
this is all manual labor, not of the lightest kind. 
In a word, the business of sugar-making from the 
cane isa hard, laborious business, and one can 
readily understand that if there are singing and 
dancing and jollity among the laborers on the sugar 
estates, it is only at night, when the exhausting 
toils and fatigues of the day are at an end. 

But how different sugar-making from the tree, 


in our Northern regions! From beginning to end. 


it is fun alive continually, and the fan goes on in- 
creasing with the progress of the work—allegro 
crescendo, as they say in music. First, there is 
the selection of the trees to be tapped; a very 
different business from planting canes under a broil- 
ing sun. It isin fact little else than a ramble 
through one of our grand American forests—which 
is about one g* most glorious, most exhilarating 
indulgences Ymaginable. Etruscan or Egyptian 
art never imagined temple more magnificent for 
the worship of Almighty goodness than Almighty 
power has created for itself—say rather for the hap- 
piness and admiration of man—in the solemn old 
woods whose tall trunks and crowning foliage offer 
to the eye of the nature-worshipper such pillars and 
such a dome as hand of man has never fashioned, 
as genius of man may feebly imitate, but can 
never hope to rival. Whether the rising storm- 
wind roars, or the zephyr sighs gently through the 
long galleries and mighty halls of that vast edifice, 
there is music, grand, sweet or solemn, in the ear 
and heart of him who has a soul to appreciate the 
belongings of the place ; nor are voices wanting, 
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articulate, though moulded in no human speech. 
The chirp of the lively, impulsive squirrel, the 
hundred varied songs of birds, the rustling of the 
leaves, and far overhead, the grave, monotonous 
croak of some high-flying crow—all these, and 
many other sounds are there, harmonious even in 
their discord, and all making music richer than or- 
gan ororchestra can yield, even at the will of the 
most skilful players. 

But what about the sugar trees? Why, this 
about them. The man who goes out to tap the 
trees must not lose himself in admiration of the 
temple within whose walls he has entered, or for- 
get the purpose of his coming, in his delighted and 
rejoicing attention to the music that sinks and 
swells around him; of which, indeed, we have 
never known a sugar-maker to be guilty. He has 
business in hand, the upshot of which is to come 
hereafter, in the shape of many a luscious maple- 
cake and jar of syrup in the good wife’s pantry, or 
it may be, of good hard dollars at his credit on the 
books of the wholesale grocer in New-York or 
Boston. He has come to tap the trees ; and his 
boys are following, with vessels wherein to catch 
the sap. That is the plain English of the story. 

We confess to an extensive and shameful igno- 
rance in regard to the practicalities of maple 
sugar making. Though we have lived in a sugar 
country, and eaten many a pound of the delicious 
product, it is a fact that we have never seen any 
portion of the process. Our knowledge in the 
premises is derived solely from books, and even 
from that source is sadly limited. We know that 
the sap runs a number of days, or perhaps weeks, 
and that when a goodly quantity is collected, it is 
set to boiling in great vessels provided for the pur- 
pose. We know too that the whole operation is 
carried on in the woods, the operators “ camping 
out” for the purpose; and by all accounts, a right 
jolly time of it they have, sleeping under sheds 
made of boughs and branches, and relying for pro- 
vant either upon such game as they can shoot, or 
upon the supplies furnished to them from the home 
department. How they make out if a heavy rain 
storm happens to come along, we are not very dis- 
tinetly advised ; but perhaps rain storms never do 
come along in sugar time. 

The grand wind-up of all, the real frolic of the 
business, is when the boiling is nearly completed 
and the sap begins to chrystalize. This,in maple 
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country parlance, is called “sugaring off;” and 
the picture gives a good general idea of what is 
apt to happen at this stage of the proceedings. 
The girls and boys of the neighborhood are always 
ready to assist at the sugaring off—the word 
‘assist’ being used here in its French signification, 
as synonimous with being present and enjoying ; 
for, as Mr. Matteson has enabled us to perceive, 
any thing like assistance in the way of work forms 
no part of the arrangements. Judicious criticism 
touching the progress and prospects of the boiling 
may, indeed, be contributed by the side of the 
kettles, after a conscientious tasting; but take it 
by and large, in nautical phrase, there is much 
more laughing than labor on the part of the 
visitors. “Nota little love-making also. They do 
say, indeed, that “ sugaring off ” time proves the 
crisis of as many sparkings as are brought to a 
head in New York, for instance, by the exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy. And this result 
is perfectly natural ; when sweet things are about, 
like maple sugar, the young fellows are mighty 
apt to be thinking of the sweet lips in the neigh- 
borhood ; and the girls, presty creatures, know 
how to make good use of such opportunities as 
rambling among maple groves affords them. 

Touching the merits of maple sugar itself dis- 
course would be superfluous. It is a large, and 
we believe increasing article of commerce between 
country and city, and the consumption of it, in 
the latter, must be very great, judging from the 
piles of cakes or loaves that are seen, at maple 
sugar time, in the shops of the grocers and fruit 
dealers. For eating it is more toothsome and 
wholesome, we think, than any of the sugar can- 
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dies; and by taking a little pains in claritying it 
may be made very white and beautiful. As a 
“sweetening ” for tea and coffee it cannot bear 
comparison with the product of the cane, either in 
flavor or strength ; but the syrup, to our taste, is 
far better than molasses, whether West India, 
sugar-house, or even Stewart’s superior article. 
There is one curious circumstance about it, which 
we have never seen mentioned, but which we 
have ascertained by repeated experiments. If a 
lump of maple sugar is dissolved in a glass of 
water and the solution is left standing fora day or 
two, it will be found to contain litile living crea- 
tures, which move about with some activity—pro- 
bably a species of infusori@a. We beg the reader 
to understand, however, that we qualify our lan- 
guage in reference to this matter, and now say, 
not that the presence of these minute insects will 
attend the svlution of maple sugar in water, but 
that in several experiments of our own trying 
such has been the result. Possibly there was some 
peculiarity in the sugar which we used ; or the 
time of year may have had something to do with 
the phenomenon. We remember that our experi- 
ments were tried in hot weather—perhaps near the 
close of Summer. For aught we know, however, 
the production of these insects may be a common 
and well known fact ; attendant as well upon the 
solution of cane as of maple sugar ; though, as is 
said above, we have never seen it mentioned. 
Perhaps we have made a discovery, analogous to 
that of Mr. Crosse, the English philosopher, who 
elicited animalcule from flint stones. Quien 


sabe ? as they say in Mexico. 
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THE FASHION PLATE. 


First.—Dress of glazed silk, the front breadth ornament- 
ed with embroidery and two laces placed on each side—the 
first straight—the ‘second forming a bias. Waist plain, 
very high, and the point slightly rounded, ornamented 
with lace, disposed in the same manner as that on the skirt. 
Sleeves plain, loose at the wrist, with facings bordered with 
lace ; undersleeves of muslin, Hat of white Italian taffeta, 
trimmed with ribbon of white taffeta, twisted around and 
formed in a knot with ends on the side; trimming of roses 
in the interior. 

Scoxp.—Dress of green silk, the front of the skirt 
trimmed with braiding. Waist high on the shoulder and 
open in front, and braided from the point to the shoulder ; 
stomacher of muslin gathered across. Hat of rose colored 
crape, ornamented with a bouquet of roses ; crape trimming 
in the interior. 
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Our fashion plate will represent the latest and most ap 
propriate styles of Parisian costume, and will be handsomely 
colored as often as time will permit. It is under the direc- 
tion of a lady who is aided in the selections and illustrations 
by the proprietors of some of the most fashionable millinery 
and dressmaking establishments in the city, among whom 
are Mrs. 8 G. Wood, Milliner, Dressmaker and Importer of 
Fashions, No. 313 Broadway ; Mrs. Hart, Fashionable Mil- 
linery and Dressmaking Establishment, No. 301 Broadway ; 
Mrs. Richmond, Ladies’ Dress Caps, Embroideries, Laces, 
&c., No. 369 Broadway, and Mrs. E. Bradbrook, No. 297 
Broadway, where may be found a splendid assortment of 
ladies’ and infants’ ready-made linen, children’s walking- 
dresses, misses’ visites, infants’ robes, and waists, hats, taps, 
&c. Importation de nouveautes en tout genre, robes, 
modes, F. Godefroy, 349 Broadway. 
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THE SPIRIT’S WHISPER. 


POETRY BY E G. WHEELER, M. D. MUSIC BY CLARE W. BEAMES, 


COPYRIGHT SECURED BY CILARE W. BEAMES, ACCORDING TO LAW. 
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1. Was it the eve - ning ze - phyr’s sigh, 
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To soothe me in my sad - ness here? To this lone 
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But short was my loved angel’s stay— 
A little while to mortals given ; 

He called, whom we must all obey— 
She visits earth—her home is Heaven: 














Hark ! ’tis her whisper—“ Brief the pain 
That now distracts my Henry’s breast ; 
Soon shall we meet and love again, 
In fields of bliss—in bowers of rest.” 
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LINES ON HOPPIN’S STATUE OF DAVID, 


¥ BY MRS. SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 





* Anp Samuel said unto Jesse, are here all thy children ? And he said there remaineth yet the youngest, and behold he , 
keepeth the sheep—and he sent and brought Lim in. Now David was of a beautiful countenance and goodly to look at, and 


the Lord said arise, anoint him, for this is he.” 


Aye, this is he—the bold and gentle boy Or weary at the day-god’s loitering wain 
That in lone pasture: by the mountain's side Strikes on the harp of light a soft prelusive strain, 
Guarded his fold, and through the midnight sky 

Saw on the blast the “ God of battles” ride ; 

Beheld his bannered armies on the height 

And heard their clarion sound through all the stormy night. 


So, his wild harp with psaltery and shawm 
Awoke the nations in thick darkness furled 
While mystic winds from Gilead’s groves of balm 
Wafted its sweet Hosannas through the world— 


The valiant boy that o'er the twilight wo'd So, when the day-spring from on high he sang 


Tracked the dark: lion and ensanguined bear, 
Following their bloody footsteps from the fold 


With joy the ancient hills and lonely vallies rang. 


Aye, this is he—the minstrel, prophet, king, 


Far down the gorges to their lonely lair— Before whose arm princes and warriors sank, 


His the stout heart that from the lion's jaw Who dwelt beneath Jehovah's mighty wing 
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Back o’er the shuddering waste the bleeding victim bore Awa from the “ river of bis plessures” draak 
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Or through the rent pavilions of the storm 
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Though his fair locks lie all unshorn and bare 


To the bold toying of the mountain wind, Beheld the cloud of fire that veiled his awful form. 
co 
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A conscious glory haunts the o’ershadowing air, Aud wing lee mands * os: when in: Etuh’s velo, 





And waits with glittering coil his brows to bind, 
While his proud temples bend superbly down 


As if they felt e’en now the burden of a crown. 


Where warriors set the battle in array, 


Seprane sore 


He met. the Titan in his ponderous mail, 
Whose hanghty challenge many a Summer's day 


Though a stern sorrow slumbers in his eyes, Rang through the border hills, while ail the host 
As if his prophet glance foresaw the day Of faithless Israel heard and trembled at his boast. 
When the dark waters o’er his soul should rise Till the slight stripling from the mountain fold 
And friends and lovers wander far away, Stood, all unarmed, amid their sounding shields, 
Yet, the graced impress of that floral mouth And in his youth’s first bloom, devoutly bold, 
Breathes of love’s golden dream and the voluptuous South. Dared the grim champion of a thousand fields ; 


So stands he now, as in Jehovah's might 
Peerless in beauty as the prophet star 


’ Glorying, he met the foe and won the immortal fight. 
That, ia the dewy trances of the dawn, Tying, g 





Floats o’er the solitary hills afar 
And brings sweet tidings of the lingering morn, 


* This beautiful statue represents David in the act of 
throwing the sling. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prejudice—The Reclaimed—Lay of the Captive—The Sister’s PetitionmMy Brother—The Dying 
Boy—The Blue Violet—American Pulpit Eloquence—Life, a Picture—A Life-Scene, and another 
by the same author—My Mary—and The Mother’s Gift, are accepted. There are several other 


articles which it has been impossible for us to examine in season to give an answer in this number. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Tuis is usually the dull seasun among the book-makers, or 
at least the commencement of the dull season; yet the 
number of noticeable books issned within the past month 
has been considerable. The Harpers, in particular, have 
peen lavish in their supplies of readable works to the read- 
ing public, and the list of their issues is quite extensive. 

The most talked of volumes they have brought out are 
the “ Homes anv Haunrs or THE MOST EMINENT Britisit 
Ports,” by William Howitt; a pair of handsome duodeci- 
mos comprising eleven hundred pages, and giving, in a 
gossipping, anecdotical way, characteristic notices of the 
principal poets of Britain, ancient and modern, and of their 
residences—the addition of these last being the novel feature 
of the work. The idea is not a bad one, for people like to 
know where and in what manner the man has lived whose 
writings or other performances have secured attention ; 
and Mr. Howitt is both a skilful and an experienced pur- 
veyor of such information. Without being a great, or even 
a very attractive writer—in fact he is sometimes rather dull— 
he has a certain degree of tact in judging of what will please 
the public, and a rather artistical fashion of getting up his 
wares for the market. The interest of the volumes is 
greatly enhanced by the introduction of vignette engravings, 
representing the “homes” ard “ haunts” of some of the 
poets whose lives are noticed. 

The same publishers have issued ‘‘THe Lawyer’s 
Daventer,” by Joseph Alden, D.D., author of sundry 
other moral tales. We are not acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Mr. Alden, and have not read The Lawyer’s Daugh- 
ter, but we see it well spoken of in the papers, and the 
elegant manner of its publication seems to imply that the 
publishers have confidence in its merits and in the popular- 
ity of ity author. The woud cuts, by Mr. Hewett, are 
spirited and neatly executed. 

Also, the “ CornrespospeNce aNnp MIsCELLANJES oF 
Joun Corrox Smiru, L. L. D., formerly Governor of Con- 
necticut,’ by Rev. William W. Andrews. ‘J he ex-Governor 
was a man of vigorous intellect, a strong and original 
thinker, and oecupied a place in the history of our republic 
which entities his writings to preservation. For some years 
before his death he was chiefly known to the public in con- 
nection with the American Bible Scciety, of which be was 
long the president—making it a point of conscience to 
attend the anniversaries, notwithstanding his advaneed age 
and infirmities, untii the very year of his death. There is 
much in this volume to command the attention and interest 
of the reader. 

Also, a new edition of Southey’s “ Lire or Joun 
Westey,” with notes, by an American editor, In a mere 
literary point of view this is one of the finest specimens of 
biography in the English language. As a biography, how- 
ever, it isnot always accurate or just. Southey was some- 
what prejudiced against Methodism and its founder, and 
apart from his personal feelings in the matter, he was 
misled in some respects by false information. If his mind 
had been perfectly free from bias, and the. materials at 
his command had been in all respects adequate to the 
work he had undertaken, a nobler piece of biographical 
writing probably could not be found than he would have 
given to the world. As originally published, his Life of 
Wesley was open to grave criticism; bat its defects have 
been remedied by the notes of Coleridge and Knox in 
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England, by the revision of the English editor, Rev. 
Charles Southey, and by the addenda of the Rev. Daniel 
Curry who has looked over the Aimerican edition. 

Also “ Tne Ornators or THE AGE,” a collection of mo- 
dern descriptive and critical portraits, or sketches, by G, H. 
Francis, ‘I'he subjects of this volume are exclusively Bri- 
tish, and not many of them are “orators,” in the lofty mean- 
ing of the term. The Duke of Wellington, for instance, is 
no master of the divine art, however eminent he may be as 
a statesman or a warrior. Neither can the Earl of Radnor, 
the Duke of Richmond, Dr. Bowring and several others of 
those presented in the volume be fairly accounted anything 
more than “speakers in Parliament.”’ In fact, of the twen- 
ty eight Englishmen, Irishmen and Scotchmen whom Mr. 
Francis has passed in review, there are not more than half 
a dozen legitimately entitled to be called orators. 

Mr. Francis appears to have studied his subjects carefully, 
and he writes discriminatingly. The defect of his book isa 
want of that precision and vivid distinctness with which 
some men are able to give the spirit and manner of u speaker 
by description. He seems conscious of this defect himself, 
for he labors hard to make his presentations complete and 
telling; but after ell, the image placed before the mind's eye 
is vague and uncertain. From some *‘slipshodities ” in the 
style we infer that Mr. Francis is a reporter for some one of 
the London papers—those gentlemen not being remarkable 
for writing very pure or compact English. 

The Harpers have just commenced the issue of a serial, 
in the same style of elegance as regards typography and em- 
bellishment which has marked their “ Pictorial History of 
England ” and other part publicaticns. It is the well known 
and venerable work of Joskruvs, of which the first number 
appeared a week or two since. When complete, with its 
abundance of engravings, it will be a fine edition of the an- 
cient Jewish historian. 

In their attention to the intellectual wants of the age the 
same publishers have net forgotten the physical. They 
have got outa new cookery book, beuring the significant 
name of ** Dr. Oldcook ” as author, which is highly spoken 
of by the professors of the kitchen department. The Doc- 
tor has got up his recipes with a special eye to the avoid- 
ance of the national complaint, dyspepsia. 

The only recent work of any particular importance from 
Appleton & Co., that we have in mind, is a large octavo 
volume of “ Norges ON THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE 
Nortux Western Territory,” by Jacob Burnet. The 
title, though not deceptive, yet will be apt to mislead many 
in reference to the subject matier of the volume. The re- 
cent controversy with Great Britain respecting Oregon, and 
the progress of acquisition and settlement, have caused the 
term ‘* North Western territory ’’ to be generally understood 
as signifying the region beyond the Rocky Mountains—be- 
tween those mountains and the Pacific—-but Mr. Burnet 
refers to what was formerly called the North Western ter- 
ritory, meaning the large extent of country on both sides of 
the Mississippi out of which have been carved the states of 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, &c., and whieh, even 
within the memory of not very aged persons, was inhabited 
only by red men, balf-breeds, hunters and trappers. With 
this extensive region Mr, Burnet became connected, politi- 
cally and otherwise, early in the present century; and his 
“ notes ” supply a considerable mass of information concern- 
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ing the settlement and = iii dined dackadaiahen, cial organization. The value of 
the book is chiefly to the future historian, for whom it sup- 
plies a variety of useful material. To the mere render it 
lacks interest proportionate to its bulk, and might be great- 
ly improved by condensation and arrangement. 


Baker & Scribner have brought out the second volume of 
Headley’s “‘ WASHINGTON AND HIs GeneRas,” which is 
having an immense run, the sales having amounted, it is 
said, to nearly ten thousand copies of the first volume. The 
plan of Mr. Headley, in this work, has been similar to that 
he followed in writing his sketches of the Napoleonic 
heroes; his lives of the generals are not so much accounts 
of what they were as descriptions of whut they did. And 
Mr. Hendley seems to have had a system in preparing these. 
He appears to have read the historic narratives of the bat- 
tles, &c., possessing himself of the leading facts, purposes, 
incidents and results, and then to have imagined the course 
of the several affairs, supplying the vivid interest which is 
rarely to be found in the accurate technical details of des- 
patches or bulletins, by the creative action of his own fancy. 
The plan is not a bad one for a popular purpose ; with even 
a moderate degree of skill on the part of the operator it in- 
sures a graphic and spirited though perhaps not too correct 
image of the battle for the reader. 

Considering the hackneyed quality of his subject and the 
limited range it affords for variety of matter or of manner, 
Mr. Headley has managed to produce a spirited and exci- 
ting group of narratives. 


Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have given to the public a capi- 
tal volume, which will secure for itself, no doubt, a perma- 
nent place in English literature, in Simpson’s OVER-LAND 
Journey RounpD THE Wortp. The author, Sir George 
Simpson, was the Governor in chief of the Hudson Bay 
Company’s territories for many years, in which capacity he 
had frequent oecasiun ty traverse the breadth of the North 
American continent in journeys from Quebec to the Colum- 
bia River. At the cluse of one of these journeys he took it 
into his head to extend his travel Southwardly along the 
coast of the Pacific to California, the principal ports and 
places of which he examined with care; thence he struck 
across to the Sandwich Islands, of which be gives a lively, 
pleasant and somewhat satirical! account, and then, returning 
10 the continent, travelled through the Russian territory and 
finally reached London via St. Petersburgh. Through this 
extended range of travel Governor Simpson of course had 
an opportunity of seeing and hearing thousands of curious 
things, and his book proves that he is deficient neither in 
the faculty of observing nor in that of describing what he 
has observed. His predominant qualities as a traveller seem 
to be shrewdness and good humor, with a liberal admixture 
of fun-loving—which does not stand atall in the way of his 
being a very agreeable companion in black and white, In 
fact bis volume is one of the most readable in the market. 


Lewis Colby & Co. have published a new edition of the 
CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Rev. Drs. FULLER anND 
WayLanp, discussing the subject of domestic slavery us a 
Scriptural institution, originally carried on in the Christian 
Reflector. If this discussion had no other value, it wrought 
at least one good effect, in showing that even so sore a sub- 
ject may be argued, vigorously and earnestly, in the perfect 
spirit of candor and Christian courtesy—which is not a 
small thing to be made perceptible in these days of bitter 
controversy. The great argument of Dr. Fuller, who de- 
fended slavery, was that it was not merely sanctioned by 
the Deity, but commanded, as part of the social system pre- 
scribed for the Jews; and that the author of Christianity, 
finding it an existing institution in his day on earth, did not 
prohibit or denounce it. We conceive the argument to have 
no force in either of its branches, as a justification for sla- 
very in North America, in the nineteenth century. The 
social system prescribed for the Jews was peculiar—sui 
generis—and had peculiar objects, purposes, and reasons. 





When those purposes and reasons can be shown to exist 
with reference to South Carolina, then it may be held as 
demonstrated that slavery in South Carolina is of Divine 
origin and authority, but not tillthen. As to the toleration 
or guasi toleration of slavery by the Redeemer, it must be 
borne in mind that His teaching was of genera] principles, 
not of particular injunctions referring to particular acts. If 
slavery can be proved compatible with His great precept, 
“ Love thy neighbor as thyself,” or “ Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you,” then the question is 
settled in favor of the South. Otherwise not. And there, 
as we conceive, is the whole matter in a nut-shell. 


The same publishers have issued a little volume entitled 
“ ALLEN Lucas,” by Emily Chubbuck. Whether Emily 
Chubbuck is the same with Emily E. Chubbuck, alias 
Fanny Forrester, alias Mrs. Judson, we are not quite cer- 
tain; but a few glances at the pages of this tale induce the 
belief that it is by our estimable and popular contributor. 
We have in it frequent glimpses of the fine, genial feeling 
and sparkling style by which all Fanny's writings are cha- 
racterized. 


Two illustrated serials, of remarkable excellence and 
beauty in the illustrative department, have appeared ; indi- 
cating a progress to perfection, in one branch of art, which 
cannot be noted without gratification. One is an account of 
the Fruits or America, with practical instructions to cul- 
tivators, and representations of the several varieties, in 
colored lithograph. It is published in numbers, one ap- 
pearing every other month, by C. M. Hovey, of Boston, the 
well-known horticulturist. Each number contains four 
plates, and eight pages of letter-press. The plates in the 
first number represent three choice varieties of the pear, and 
one of the apple ; and it is difficult to imagine anything 
more perfect. The color, markings and texture of the 
rind are exhibited with such exact fidelity, with such deli- 
cate subserviency to nature, that if the aciunl fruit was 
inserted in a hole cut for it in a sheet of paper, it would be 
* impossible to distinguish by the eye the true from the coun- 
terfeit. It is pleasant to those who take an interest in art, 
and like to see things well done, to observe such attention 
paid, and successfully, to the attainment of excellence, even 
though the department be not of a high clas;. 

The cultivation of fine fruit has been, for some time, an 
object of increasing interest, especially in Massaghusetts , 
and this new work of Mr. Hovey’s may be expected to pro- 
mote that good purpose, as it isan evidence that the pur- 
pose has already gained favor with the public. Certain it 
is, that in some descriptions of frait, especially pears and 
grapes, the Massachusetts cultivators far excel those of New 
York and of other states. Great attention is paid there to 
the selection and discovery of choice varieties, and unwea 
ried pains are taken to ascertain the best methods of culture. 
Weare glad to see that our men of wealth and leisure— 
many of them at least—are also beginning to occupy them- 
selves in this direction. 


The other serial referred to is a new edition of M'Ken- 
ney's History or THE Inpian TRipeEs, to be completed 
in thirty monthly parts, octavo, each containing four por- 
traits, from the originals in the Indian Gallery of the War 
Department at Washington. The great folio edition of this 
work is well known on both sides of the Atlantic, as one of 
the most magnificent collections extant, but its large price 
confines its possession to public libraries, and those of the 
very wealthy. The octavo edition will presént the same 
reading matter and faithful reproductions of the portraits, 
on a smaller scale—the cost being reduced toa dollar and 
twenty-five cents for each number. The portraits, in cro- 
molith, are of equal excellence with the plates in Hovey’s 
book of fruits; and the work, when complete, will be a 
valuable and interesting ornament to the library, procured 
at no very extensive outlay. J.T. Bowen, of Philadelphia, 
is the publisher. 
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